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LITERATURE. 


AN UNPUBLISHED MEMOIR BY RICHELIEU. 
“Sr lon veut ignorer Richelieu,” says M. 
Michelet, “il fant lire ses Mémoires.” And 
the reason is not hard to find for anyone who 
begizis to com any portion of the famous 
Memoirs with contemporary documents. 
Other statesmen have been anxious to show 
that the course which they had recommended 
was @ wise one, and have taken pleasure in 
ing failure to the rejection of advice 
which they had given. Richelieu cared 
more to establish a reputation for power 
than a reputation for wisdom. Whatever 
had been done must be shown to have pro- 
ceeded from himself. Advice which had 
been set aside, or which had from any 
reason failed of success, however excellent 
it may have been, must be buried in silence. 

Such a system is absolutely fatal to the 
true history of the earlier part of his ministry, 
when he was combating hostile influences 
at Court, which had a considerable hold 
upon the King’s mind. It is therefore worth 
while to bring out the true Richelieu, when- 
ever it is possible to do so, from under the 
concealment which he has so carefully woven 
with his own pen. 

At the beginning of 1625 it is well known 
that Richelieu was urging the King to assist 
the enemies of Spain, if not to declare open 
war against that country. With that view he 
had given his approbation to the negotiations 
for the marriage between the future Charles I. 
and Henrietta Maria. But a sudden ont- 
break of the Huguenot leader Soubise, and 
the support given to him by the great sea- 
port town of Rochelle, made it an anxious 
consideration with the French government, 
whether it was possible at the same time to 
resist Spain and to suppress the Huguenots. 
Richelieu, in his Memoirs, copies a long 
memoir which has since been printed by 
M. Avenel (Lettres de Richelieu, ii. 77), 
and which has been assigned by him to the 
beginning of May, 1625. In this paper 
Richelieu asserts the impossibility of fight- 
ing Spain and the Huguenots at once, and 
concludes for making peace with Spain and 
suppressing the Huguenots, though the con- 
clusicn is come to in a somewhat. hesitating 


ie July, however, deputies arrived from 
the Huguenots to treat for peace. They 
asked that their leaders might be taken into 
the King’s service, and that the of 
Montpellier, made in 1622, and shamefully 
violated ever since, might be better observed 
in future. By this treaty, amongst other 
things, Lewis XIII. had ised to raze 
Fort Louis, which he had built to command 
the entrance of the harbour of Rochelle, 
and which in spite of that promise had re- 
mained intact. In his Memoirs (ii. 439), 
Richelieu gives the following account of 
what took place :— ; 








“Sa Majesté leur aecorda la plupart de ce qu’ils 
demandoient, mais demeura ferme sur le refus du 
rasement du Fort-Louis, le Cardinal y insistant 
absolument, bien que le Due de Guise fat ouverte- 
ment d’opinion contraire.” 

He then gives the substance of his argu- 
ment, which is printed entire by M. Avenel, 
from a MS. probably in the Cardinal’s hand, 
and which is to the effect, that though the 
Huguenot leaders Rohan and Soubise might 
be taken into the King’s employment (Avenel, 

“Sa Majesté ne peut maintenant ny razer le 
fort, ny le tre, ouen donner esperance pour 
sa reputation ; tant & cause qu'il sembleroit qu’on 
extorqueroit par force cet avantage, qui doit estre 
reconnu de la pure bonté du Roy, que parce aussy 
que ceux qui en recevroient le fruit en sauroient 
le gré aux sieurs de Soubise et Rohan, qui per. ce 
moyen feroient réussir les prétensions qu’ils ont 
toujours eues de se rendre chefs de party.” 

Some vague promise might be given of 
doing something for them in future. But 
that was all. 

It will be observed that Richelieu places 
this memoir in July. M. Avenel, however, 
places it in the middle of June, and the want 
of all reference to any proposal actually 
made by the Deputies makes it extremely 


‘probable that he is right in so dating it. 


I have now to call attention to the paper, 
of which I subjoin a translation. 

I found it some years ago among the State 
Papers (France) at the Record Office, and 
was at once struck by its style. There is 
nothing on the paper itself to indicate the 
author, as it is simply indorsed “ Discours 
sur les affaires faict 4 Fontainebleau.” But I 
do not believe that any man except Richelieu 
was capable of writing it. I have since 
been informed that a copy has been disco- 
vered by M. Avenel in France since the pub- 
lication of his great. collection, in a hand- 
writing similar to that of other MSS. of the 
Cardinal. But even if this be not the case, 
the internal evidence will, I think, be suffi- 
cient for most readers. 

The paper is placed in the bundle with 
other papers of January, 1626, which is 
plainly a mistake. Its true date must have 
been, I suspect, just before the first audience 
of the Deputies, which took place on 
July 5:— 


* Discourse upon gp Affairs made at Fontaine- 
leau, 

“The King being obliged by all considerations 
of State to remain armed, as well to prevent the 

ilous disement of the domination of 
Spal which is irritated against France, as to dissi- 
pate the evil designs of the restless spirits who 
would embroil his kingdom, it may be said [on 
peut dire| that it is more fit for the King to 
employ his arms advantageously for his glory than 
to use them for the desolation of his states, the ruin 
of his subjects, and the confusion of his affairs. 

“ This is why, without losing much time by reso- 
lutions upon advices as they come in [sur divers 
avis], it seems that it is necessary that his Majesty 
resolve promptly upon three important points ; 
to wit, either to make war against the Huguenots 
and the factions persons of his kingdom, or to 
continue war in ltaly, or to carry entirely his arms 
into Germany, as much for the protection of his 
allies as to prevent those countries from falling 
absolutely under the entire domination of the 
House of Austria—the importance of each of 
the aforesaid points being of such consequence 
that they well deserve to be considered apart in 
order to render apparent the evil or the good 








which may result therefrom. Beginning with the 
first, some will find that the faction of the 
Huguenots is intolerable, that differences of reli- 
gion are dangerous in a State, that the advan 
that the King has over them is very great, and, 
therefore, that his Majesty ought not to lose the 
opportunity of putting an end to and exterminat- 
ing heresy. Towards this end minds of many orders 
are inclined, some by zeal, some by passion, some 
by faction, and many by ignorance. The wishes 
of the wise are also strongly inclined in the same 
direction. But the knowledge they have of the 
present juncture of affairs makes them moderate 
their desires from apprehension of the incon- 
veniences which may arise from a design under- 
taken at an inopportune time, and in which so 
many kinds of factions may meet, capable of pre- 
venting the gathering of the fruits which his 
Majesty and all honest men would expect from so 
glorious an enterprise. 

“ Leaving, then, aside all consideration of the 
divers interests which many have to foment 
civil war in the kingdom, and to keep it there 
as long as they are able, it may be said that 
civil war comprises in itself so many kinds of 
inconvenience, and draws after it so many shame- 
ful miseries, that everyone of sound judgment 
will say with the proverb: ‘It is better some- 
times to leave your child's nose dirty than to 
eut it off? So may it be said that it is 
better still to tolerate for some time the dis- 
obedience of the Protestants, and maintain 
peace with them, than to risk everything in the 
thought of hastening their ruin. So that whosoever 
will balance the utility that his Majesty may get 
out of an intestine war out of season, will find as 
a counterpoise an infinity of perilous accidents 
and very few assured profits, wherefore he will 
conclude that the King cannot but lose in all ways, 
and that our neighbours only would doubly profit 
therefrom. 

“The pretext of Religion by means of which 
since the death of the late King, both Catholics 
and Protestants have been instigated to mutual 
annoyance, ought to be well considered before 
taking up arms once again to cut one another's 
throats upon this subject; this specious veil 
having always been put by foreigners before the 
eyes of Frenchmen rather to ruin them than to 
save them. This malice, moreover, being en- 
veloped with so many cabals by reason, as it is 
said, of the divers interests of the great ones who 
foment them, it is sufficient to give a general 
notice of them rather than by entering into par- 
ticulars to mention individual names, 

“When the King and his Council consider the 
first motives of the troubles of the years 1621 and 
1622, his Majesty will find that they proceeded 
from the foreigners’ shop [Ja boutique des estrangers | 
at the same time that they usurped the Valtelline, 
invaded Germany, and put an end to the Truce 
of Holland. Also when the King shall wish to 
compare the profits that he obtained from this 
war with those of his rag his Majesty 
will remark that the war desolated some of his 
own provinces, while the Spaniard conquered those 
which did not belong to him, and that the King 
has been compelled to burn entire cities, which 
are no more, while Spain has made conquest of 
several places of consequence which she still 
keeps; and that the effort of these foreigners to 
prolong the war in France is with no other de- 
sign than to provide means to our enemies to 
finish what they have begun, and by ruining us 
at home to ruin also the reputation and the arms 
of the King abroad, in alide that they may be 
able to cause all the forces of their new Monarchy 
to fall upon France after it has ‘been weakened. 
And therefore we must conclude that his Majesty 
could not undertake at this season any war within 
his states which would be advantageous to him, 
nor make any peace with the Huguenots which 
should be disadvantageous, inasmuch as war 
makes them their own masters in rebellion, 
but peace retains them always to some exten: 
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in obedience. So that if there are some who 
think that there is less shame in making con- 
cessions after having tried what war can do 
and when affairs are reduced to that miserable 
state which is often the result of the misfor- 
tunes of war, they may be told that there is more 
honour in granting these concessions by foresight, 
and in avoiding the miseries of a troublous time, 
than in refusing to yield till the State has been 
ruined and the blood of Frenchmen has been shed, 
as experience has shown us in the reigns of 
Henry II., Francis II., Charles [X. and Henry ITI. 
These apprenticeships have cost France so dear, 
that they ought to make us more circumspect in 
- the management of the public peace. 

“Peace then being absolutely peeneanes much 
for his Majesty as for his State, we have still 
to consider the means of making it honourable 
and advantageous to the King. And although the 
thing seems difficult to some, it. will be found 
nevertheless that nothing is easier, since it is in 
the King’s hands, provided only that each one 
contributes out of his means to the completion of 
so good awork. For it is not more disgraceful or 
irreligious for the King of France to raze the fort 
of Rochelle, and to make peace with his subjects, 
than for the Emperor to have given up several 
villages to the Turk in order to come to terms 
with him, so that his arms might be the more 
easily employed in the designs that the House of 
Austria has in Germany. 

“ Nobody calls in question that the Huguenots 
owe obedience to his Majesty, and that the King 
owes to them his protection by his Edicts, It is 
necessary that they render duty to him to whom 
they are under obligation, and that his Majest 
keep his word in that he has promised and will 
promise them, That being so, it is easy to allay 
the existing differences, provided that all designs 
to provoke and harass those of the Religion 
come to an end, Otherwise we should always 
have to begin over again, there being nothing 
more certain than that defiance is natural to those 
who are being continually informed that there is 
a wish to ruin them. In granting them royal 
security and in leaving their conversion to God, 
it cannot be doubted but that they will be 
brought back with kindness to the Palace, and in 
time to the Altar [gw’on ne les raméne charitable- 
ment & hotel, et avec le temps 4 Vaiitel], and that 
the King will find as great ange among them as 
among the Catholics. Those who come to the 
conclusion that the honour of the King is at 
stake, if he agree to the supplications of the 
Huguenots, ought also to consider that the repu- 
tation of his Majesty, and the good of his service, 
is much more at stake if he abandons the protec- 
tion of his Allies and his arms which are e 
inthe Valtelline and in Italy, and that this cannot 
be done except to the detriment of his reputation, 
and even of his Crown. Posterity itself would 
be able to tax the Council with having in a 
cowardly way abandoned our external affairs to 
undertake frantically and out of season a civil 
war which is desired by our enemies, rather than 
consent to the demolition of four sorry bastions 
which his Majesty might easily reconstruct at all 
times, and whensoever he pleases. 

“Tt may also be answered to those who say 
that it would be a reproach to the greatness of the 
King to direct the razing of the fort of Rochelle for 
the advancement of his affairs, that, as will ney 
be seen after the event, there will be muc 
greater laughter among foreigners if we sacrifice 
our State and our Allies to Spanish greatness, by 
turning our arms against our own fellow-citizens, 
who only ask for peace and liberty of conscience. 

“To make ‘peace with the Spaniards, as some 
propose, so as to turn all the forces of the King 
against the Huguenots, is again to fall back into 
the same inconveniences as before; and in effect 
to abandon external affairs to the discretion of 
the enemies of this state, and even to give them 
cause to laugh at us, with reason for our want of 
foresight, By which means we shall leave them 





the power of establishing themselves everywhere 
without resistance, and more convenience to assist 
underhand the rebels of the kingdom, whom it 
must not be doubted they protect in accordance 
with maxims of state, and principally in this 
season when they believe themselves to have re- 
ceived from France an offence which they will 
never forgive. Wherefore the King imposi 
at home will be able to make use of 
fis subjects by employing them usefully abroad 
inst the designs of the inveterate enemies of 
his Crown. 

“That which seems the most difficult in all 
this is the form of treating of with the 
Huguenots, it being certain that a Prince ought 
to avoid treating with his subjects as much as 
he can. Therefore the best expedient would be 
not to listen to deputies for treating of any thing 
with them, but that oo themselves = 
licly at the feet of his Majesty, supplicating hi 
very humbly to receive them into his good favour. 
and to be willing to give them peace in general 
terms, without sething of any particularity 
therein. After which it would proper that 
the King should himself advise in his council how 
to terminate the affair in such a way, that discon- 
tent ceasing, peace might promptly spring out of it, 
there being no higher aim for a sovereign than by 
his prudence to cut up the roots of the troubles 
of his state, it being sometimes more expedient to 
tolerate an evil than to risk making it greater by 
== too obstinately. . 

‘‘ Rochelle demands the demolition of the Fort, 
according to the Treaty of Montpellier; the Duke 
de Rohan, some money which has been promised 
to him and the Sieur de Soubise to the 
Straits [of Gibraltar] for the service of the King, 
in the vessels which he has taken. We must now 
consider whether it is not better worth-while to 


raze the fort of St. Louis in order to have peace, | 


to content the Duke of Rohan in order to avoid 
greater expenses, and to employ the said Sieur de 
Soubise in the wars in Italy, than to have the 
shame of not taking Genoa for want of assistance 
by sea, and to embark ourselves in ruining the 
provinces of this kingdom because we refuse to 
make the said payment. No right-minded person 
can gainsay this, inasmuch as, the honour of the 
King being safe without, his Majesty will always 
be able to chastise the Dukes of Rohan and 
Soubise if they do not fulfil their duty; and to 
rebuild new forts at Rochelle if that town turns 
rebel to her prince. If, however, the King engages 
in a civil war, he can assure himself that from that 
time his affairs will go very badly, within as well 
as without ; and that his conduct will give rise 
to so many factions in his State that it is to be 
feared they will be worse than those of the League 
of the time of Henry III. 

“There is yet another very important con- 
sideration, which is, that from the moment that 
our allies shall see France embarked in a war of 
religion, they will infer that they will not be able 
toexpect any further assistance from France, and 
will seek the means of coming to an agreement 
with Spain. This will especially be the case with 
the King of England, who is interested in the 
recovery of the Palatinate, and will possibly be 
the first to renew a friendship with the Spaniard, 
after which he and our other allies will revenge 
themselves together upon us. 

“ All these reasons ought to make the King’s 
subjects desire , and assist his Majesty in 
making it such as to be durable. Otherwise the 
kingdom will be filled with factions and the pro- 
vinces with desolation. 

“The design which seems to have been formed 
to try and ruin the Huguenots has become so 
apparent and their distrust so fomented by the 
or os which are used towards them every 

, that no one need be astonished if their 
alarms last as long as that treatment shall last, and 
that the State finds itself always embarrassed so 
long as the door is kept open to such cabals, When 
they cease, and when an order is established under 





which every one can live in the repose of his 
conscience, it is certain that the kingdom wi 
simultaneously enjoy — my Ae it did 


s 


in the reign of H V., and during 

of the Queen meter of the King, which fe the 
point to which we must reduce affairs if we desire 
to preserve for France, his Majesty making 
the Catholics clearly understand that he wills 
liberty of conscience, and from the Huguenots 
entire obedience. 

_ “It should here be observed that to make peace 
it must be concluded secretly and promptly, inas- 
much as if it is long upon the tapis it will receive 
so much opposition from the artifices of those who 
desire war, that it will never be concluded ; but 
if it is not known till it has been already made, no 
one will dare to cry out against it, And the 
wicked will find themselves quite ashamed to see 
themselves outstripped by an action so useful ‘and 
so necessary to the good of this State. 

“ And in case that the Huguenots should be ob- 
stinate in demanding more the razing of the 
said Fort, the King will then be able to have 
brought and read in his presence the Treaty of 
Peace of Montpellier, and upon the complaints of 
the infractions of the abovesaid, his Majesty ought 
to cast the blame upon the late Chancellor and his 
brother the Commander, who, one at Rome and 
the other in France, wished to keep a hold upon 
both Catholics and Huguenots, giving hopes to the 
one of a war of religion, and to the other of pacifi- 
cation. And thus having spoilt everything, their 
memory should bear the blame of it, and by this 
means put what has gone wrong under cover of 
all that has Pesneds so that by one of these two 
ways, either simply to settle the business in the 
Council, or to eh the Treaty of Montpellier, 
his Majesty can e peace without it being 
necessary to treat anew with his subjects. 

“As to the war with Italy, experience has 
shown us that our arms have never been success- 
ful there, and that all those who have carried and 
drawn us into it have only done so for their own 
private interests, which having been satisfied, 
they have afterwards always abandoned us to our 
confusion; that nation being too doubled-faced, 
too deceitful and artful for us to meddle with, and 
for us to make use of for our affairs, And although 
we must not engage ourselves too far in the war 
of Italy, we nevertheless must not abandon all at 
once the Duke of Savoy, but help him as much as 
will be possible for us to do, with the view of 
making an advantageous peace. And to effect 
this we should send the vessels through the 
Straits [ faire passer les vaisseauc’}, as well as those 
of the Sieur de Soubise, for which the expense 
is already incurred, and thus we might unexpect- 
edly appear together on the coast of Genoa in 
order to —_ afterwards to treat advantageously 
and to retire gloriously. 

“ Let us now return to Germany, to the interests 
of which it seems France ought to be so sensitive 
that we may say she cannot abandon them without 
ar em 9 herself. Forasmuch as, besides its 
neighbourhood to us, the loss of this country, 
which is so great, so populous, and so filled with 
powerful cities, will render the House of Austria 
so redoubtable, together with the intelligences 
and alliances which she has with rape t it 
will be impossible for France to be able to subsist 
in the midst of two so powerful monarchies, 
enemies of this State. 


_ “ Again, it must be considered that this nation 
is simple, easy to gain, and that the greater part 
of the Princes who are in it are allies of this 
crown, and have even taken our Kings for Pro- 
tectors of their liberty, a title which his Majesty 
ought to be jealous of keeping if he desire to 
preserve his reputation and his honour; since 
this is to some extent to obtain a share of the 
Imperial dignity. There is not a prudent man 
but will see the importance of the loss of the 
countries of Cleves, Juliers, the Upper and Lower 
Palatinate, and who does not tax France with her 
forgetfulness or with her blindness, And this all 
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the more as it was easy for the King not only to 


have ted the loss, but even to have pre- 
‘eat them for himself The same can be said 


at. the present time of the rest of Germany, if 
France is so careless of herself as to abandon 
her, as Germany can maintain herself in her liberty 
with the protection and assistance of the King as 
easily as 
his Majesty does not promptly assist her. 

“ Henry IL, in the same conjuncture which affairs 
are now in (seeing that there was then as well 
as now a diversity of Religion in his King- 
dom) nevertheless made no difficulty in raising a 
powerful army and marching himeelf at i’: head to 
protect his Allies, which the Emperor Carles V. 
‘was oppressing in the same way as the House of 
Austria is now doing; and as his march was 
as useful to himself as to his Allies, who will 
now prevent the King from doing the same? 
All things ought to incite his Majesty, and none to 
turn him from it, unless it be those who will be 
jealous of his glory and of the advantages which 

e may derive from it. The King’s arms cannot 
but be very honourable and very profitable in Ger- 
many, honourable in that they prevent the ruin of 
so many Princes and Republics who cannot be 
overwhelmed but to the detriment of France, and 
in that his Majesty will preserve to himself the 
Title of Protector which this nation has given to 
our Kings ; and profitable in that in this pro- 
tection the King will find. the means to accom- 
modate himself [ s’accommoder with several coun- 
tries in the neighbourhood of his Kingdom. Even 
as Henry II. did at Toul, Verdun, and Metz, of 
which last Bishopric there are still several ) wee 
boroughs, and vi in Germany which depend 
thereon, which his Majesty may easily seize, 
besides that which may be done in Alsace and 
along the Rhine, on the which it is all important 
to France to have a passage, which will be ac- 
yoo very easily by undertaking this design, 
there being even Princes who will willingly sur- 
render it in order to be delivered from the oppres- 
sion they are under. 


“Moreover the King is obliged, both by reasons 
of state and by consideration of the alliance with 
England, to procure the re-establishment of the 
Prince Palatine in his countries and dignities, 
and it is in vain to think of committing the exe- 
cution of this to the Comte de Mansfeld, if his 
Majesty does not join in it in good earnest—the 
Princes of the Protestant League and all the 
Hanse Towns being so cast down that they will 
never dare to undertake anything if they do not 
see a Royal army to animate them. But if they 
see such an army in the field, it cannot be doubted 
but that all unanimously would make a grand 
Corps d’Armée, and that they would rise with re- 
newed vigour. By such means his Majesty will 
overthrow the usurpations of the House of Austria 
will wrest the Palatinate from the Spaniard, will 
acquit himself towards England by giving actually 
the assistance. promised, and will yet find the 
opportunity to extend the limits of his State; 
which advantages he will find neither in war 
with Italy nor in a war with the Huguenots. 
Furthermore, it is to be considered that the King 
undertaking war in Germany, he strikes (as they 
say) two blows with one stone, inasmuch as he 
obliges England and thwarts Spain. For he can 

ve trouble to Spain through the King of Great 

ritain; and when France attacks Germany, she 
will ruin the Emperor. This will burn the House 
of Austria at both ends without any one being 
able to say that the King declares war against 
the King of yee [rompre la guerre avec le roi 
@ Espagne}. hat is above written is feasible, 
and ought to be done, if only the interests of the 
King are thought of; and if by a false step his 
Majesty is brought to resolutions to leave external 
affairs to themselves, in order to make war within, 
he will infallibly cast his kingdom into desolation, 
whatever good sazcess he may have, and will lose 
the fruits of the alliance with Enzland, with the 
chance of having that Kiog for an enemy. Besides 


e will fall under the Spanish yoke if. 








that, whatever peace is made with Spain, France 
cannot rely upon her promises, nor upon having 
her hereafter for a better friend.” 

If this document was Richelieu’s, the 
question at once arises, How came Richelieu 
to change his mind? The answer probably 
is, That the two discourses point to a dif- 
ferent state of circumstances. In the first, 
given in the Memoirs, Richelieu refuses to 
advise the razing of the fort because it will 
give credit to Rohan and Soubise. In the 
second, he does not mention this, but speaks 
of a humble submission of the Deputies as a 
possible thing. I therefore suspect that he 
already fancied that the Deputies were com- 
ing in a humble frame of mind, if he had 
not already conversed with them, and he 
was, therefore, able to give vent to his best 
sentiments without any further difficulty. 

Everything, too, which we know from 
the despatches of Lorkin, the English agent 
in France, points this way. On June 28, 
Gondomar, who visited the French Court on 
his way to Brussels, took his leave without 
venturing to address the King on political 
subjects. On July 5, the Deputies humbly 
threw themselves at the King’s feet, and in 
a letter of July 8, Lorkin speaks of a most 
encouraging interview with Richelieu, in 
which the Cardinal said to him, “ La paix se 
fera : assurez vous de cela.” But in spite of 
this the negotiation dragged on, and on the 
20th the Deputies were so far in despair, 
that they talked of returning home. On the 
21st they took leave, but asked to be heard 
in council. The King was present, and 
talked of razing the fort within six months 
or a year, though he refused to do all that 
was asked of him on other points. Upon 
this, however, the negotiation was resumed, 
and, on the 24th, an agreement was made 
subject to the approval of those by whom 


' the Deputies had been sent. 


The following is a translation of the draft 
of the engagement which the King promised 
to make if the conduct of the Deputies was 
approved of by those who sent them, a blank 
being left for the subsequent insertion of 
the date. (State Papers, France.) 

“ To-day, on the of the month of 
July, 1625, the King being at Fontainebleau, on 
the assurances which have been given him of the 
fidelity and obedience of the inhabitants of the 
city of Rochelle by their deputies, his Majesty, 


after having received their submissions, wishing 
to believe that they will in future gen them- 
selves as good jor loyal subjects—and that they 


will, by their actions, render themselves worthy 
of his and favour—his said Majesty wills 
that the declaration of Montpellier, of October 20, 
1622, be executed according to its form and tenor, 
and, in consequence of his declaration of the 
24th of the said month, has promised and ac- 
corded that Fort Louis be razed and demolished 
in one yearat the longest. In witness whereof his 
Majesty has commanded me to prepare the present 
declaration, which he has signed with his hand, 
and caused to be countersigned by me, his Coun- 
sellor of State, and secretary at his command- 
ments, PHILIPPAUX.” 
It may be remarked that the complete 
concurrence of the line adopted with the 
course advised by Richelieu gives an addi- 
tional reason, for accepting the anonymous 
discourse as his, whilst the fact that nothing 
is said in the Memoirs about this important 
concession makes it impossible to found any 
argument upon the silence with which the 





discourse is there passed over. It may be 
added that the recommendation to take up 
the war with Spain vigorously was also 
adopted, and that Lorkin’s despatches of the 
end of July and the beginning of August are 
fall of notices of military preparations, 
Why then did Richelieu say nothing about 
it all? Simply;I believe, because his high 
attempt at a noble policy failed through no 
fault of his own. From Lorkin’s despatch 
of August 21, we learn how Toiras, the 
French commander, set on, it was thought at 
Court, by the Prince of Condé, fell upon the 
— of Rochelle as they were gathering 
in their harvest, killed some of them, and set 
fire to their corn. The Huguenot spirit 
within the walls was all ablaze with in- 
dignation. The King’s terms were rejected, 
and war was preferred to a base submission. 
Yet of all this Richelieu, in his Memoirs, 
says nothing. The agreement made at Fon- 
tainebleau, which only just escaped being the 
foundation of a permanent peace, is buried 
in as complete oblivion as his own advice 
upon which it was founded. The war with 
Rochelle took its course, and ended three 
years later in the triumphant entry of the 
King into the captured city. Richelien, 
therefore, it may be supposed, whilst he 
took care to preserve a record of the advice 
which he had given tending to the continu- 
ance of the war, took care not to preserve 
the advice which he had given tending 
to the discontinuance of the war. The 
story thus revealed, it may be added, 
has an interest for students of English 
history as well as for the admirers of the 
great Cardinal. The peace thus apparently 
made was the motive which induced 
Charles I. to give up to the French govern- 
ment the English ships which had been 
promised for the siege of Rochelle, and we 
thus learn that there was no hypocrisy in 
Buckingham’s declaration to the Parliament 
at Oxford that those ships would not be used 
against the Huguenots. 
Samuet R. Garpiner. 








Memoirs, Letters, and a Selection from the 
Poems and Prose Writings of Anna 
Laetitia Barbauld. By Grace A. Ellis. 
In Two Volumes. (Boston: J. R. Osgood, 
1874.) 

Memoirs of Mrs. Barbauld, including Letters 
and Notices of her Family and Friends. 
By her Great-Niece, Anna Laetitia Le 
Breton. (London: George Bell & Sons, 
1874.) 


As long ago as when the Quarterly Review 
was young and virulent, the name of Mrs. 
Barbauld suggested the thought of hymns 
in prose, shagreen spectacles and knitting 
needles. An anecdote given by Mrs. Le 
Breton will serve to correct this rather one- 
sided impression, and prepare us to do justice 
to a really respectable eighteenth century 
essayist, poet, and politician. She was the 
daughter of a dissenting minister and a lady 
who had, at the age of fifteen, inspired the 
Rev. Dr. Doddridge with a passion that 
is expressed with a comic, matter-of-fact 
earnestness in:a letter printed in the Appen- 
dix. Dr. Aikin, the father, kept a school at 
Kibworth until his daughter Laetitia was 
fifteen, when he was appointed theological 
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tutor to the newly founded Nonconformist 
academy, or college, at Warrington. Hither 
a rich farmer followed the family and begged 
Dr. Aikin’s consent to his suit for her hand. 
Lucy Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld’s niece, must 
tell the rest of the story :— 


“My grandfather answered that his ote 
was then walking in the garden, and he might go 
and ask her himself. With what grace the farmer 
pleaded his cause I know not; but at length, out 
of all patience with his unweleome importunities, 
she ran nimbly up a tree which grew by the 
garden wall, and let herself down into the lane 
beyond, leaving her suitor planté la.” 


This ready-witted, ready-limbed, unsenti- 
mental young lady had a mother with a 
keen sense of decorum and the peculiarly 
feminine proprieties ; her father taught her 
Latin and a little Greek; her brother in- 
sisted on the publication of her poems, 
and of a prose volume of “ Miscellaneous 
Pieces,’ in which his own share was not 
the most distinguished. Her success as an 
authoress was rapid and unequivocal. Fox 
praised her style; Johnson, whom she had 
presumed to imitate in a fragment, “On 
Romances,” which has all the solemn merits 
of the original in addition to the wilful skill 
of parody—pronounced that, of all his imi- 
tators, she alone had succeeded in aping the 
sentiment as well as the diction. The fe- 
male Johnson, the English (the very En- 
glish) Sévigné, the arbiter of literary fashion, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, begged her, with 
flowing compliments, to preside over an in- 
stitution that was being talked of to re- 
generate the education of women. But 
Miss Aikin was by this time thirty-one, and 
had developed, together with a little roman- 
tic sensibility on her own account, some 
curiously severe views as to the conditions 
under which such moderate learning as her 
own might permissibly be acquired by 
others of her sex. She objected altogether 
to the plan of an academy or public school, 
as violating the tacit regulation, “like that 
of the ancient Spartans,” according to which 
“such thefts of knowledge are only con- 
nived at while carefully concealed,” and con- 
cludes an amusing dissertation on the femi- 
nine ideal by protesting that she herself 
is not qualified, by birth, breeding or edu- 
cation, to superintend the “ genteel accom- 
plishments ” which are the most important 
part of the education of young ladies of 
rank, Her marriage to Mr. Barbauld, the 
son of a French refugee, is described by her 
niece as resulting from “the illusion of a 
romantic fancy, not of a tender heart;” 
and it is implied that the somewhat formal 
Puritanism of her home and academical sur- 
roundings made her too ready to see a St. 
Preux in the first demonstrative foreigner 
it was her fortune to meet; but this seems 
an unduly harsh account of a resolution in 
which she was fixed by the information that 
Mr. Barbauld had already suffered from an 
attack of insanity. “Then,” she answered, 
‘if I were now to disappoint him, he would 
certainly go mad.” They were married ac- 
cordingly, and set up a school for boys. 
Her arly Lessons and Hymns in Prose 
were written for the youngest class, which 
she used to teach herself, and for her 
nephew Charles, one of her brother’s sons, 
whom she adopted. With the exception of 








these popular little books and a memoir of 
Richardson, the novelist, prefixed to his 
correspondence, Mrs.-Barbauld wrote little 
during her husband’s lifetime: he became 
insane some time before his death in 1808. 
Her last publication was the poem called 
“ Kighteen Hundred and Eleven,” which is 
only remembered now because it is supposed 


' to have contained the original suggestion for 


Macaulay’s New Zealander, though the 
Quarterly Reviewer (in this case believed to 
be Southey) in 1812 thought its patriotic 
gloom and despairing aspirations after Ame- 
rican liberty and glory sufficiently dangerous 
to the public mind to require severe and, as 
already intimated, personal denunciation of 
the elderly authoress. The poetical merits 
of the composition were prudently left un- 
discussed, for it would have been impossible 
to deny that, according to any ordinary 
standard of political verse, they were con- 
siderable, a few short-sighted auguries not- 
withstanding, as that Joanna Baillie’s 

“high-souled strains and Shakespeare's noble rage 
Shall with alternate passion shake the [American] 

stage ;” 
that the fame of Thomson as well as Milton 
will continue to be heard above the roar of 
Niagara ; and that the Genius of Commerce, 
deserting England, was about to repair not 
only to the United States, but to South 
America as well. 

Miss Ellis’s Life and Works of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld must be taken as a sign that America 
is not ungrateful to its early champion ; but, 
as a general principle, it may be observed 
that a biographer who incorporates the let- 
ters of his or her hero or ‘heroine with the 
substance of the memoir should abstain 
from repeating before and after each letter 
the biographical details which are to be 
gathered therefrom. We could also have 
dispensed with the rather startling conjec- 
ture that Richardson owes most of his 
readers at the present day “ to the excellence 
and attractive style ” of his life by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. Mrs. Le Breton’s memoir is less de- 
tailed, and reproduces few of the letters 
published with her works by Lucy Aikin in 
1825. On the other hand, it opens with an 
interesting chapter of family history, going 
back to the reign of Charles II. It sup- 
plies some details omitted by Miss Aikin on 
personal grounds, and contains letters from 
and to Miss Edgeworth and her father 
which have not apparently been printed 
before. The strong common-sense which 
was Mrs. Barbanld’s chief characteristic 


shows to great advantage in her criticisms 


of Mr. Edgeworth’s educational vagaries 
and versatile practical suggestions. One of 
his proposals was the foundation of a 
“lady’s paper,” to be supported by all the 
literary ladies of the day, to which she ob- 
jects that Mrs. Hannah More would not 
publish with her, nor she and Miss Edge- 
worth with Mrs. win. The other letters 
iven by Miss Ellis are only noticeable 
or their comparative simplicity of style and 
occasional details made curious by their 
date. For instance, in 1804, describing a 
visit to Tunbridge Wells, she writes 


and wonders whether the orthography is 
right ; and in 1797 she asks har’ heather if 
he ever saw “ seguars—leaf tobacco rolled up 
of the length of one’s finger, which they 








light and smoke without a pipe?”—the 
innovator being a Spanish pupil of Mr. Bar- 
bauld’s. 

The one poem of Mrs. Barbauld’s that 
5: Bap expected to live, her “ Stamzas on 
Life,” written at the age of eighty, is given 
by both biographers, with the story of how 
Wordsworth said to H. C. Robinson that, 
though he was not in the habit of envying 
other people their good things, he wished 
he had written the hines— 

“ Life we've been long by soa : 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather.” 
Some of her “Enigmas” are also well 
known, and are favourable specimens of a 
rather unprofitable kind of ingenuity; her 
“ Address to Coleridge” offended its sub- 
ject by the accent of a school-dame still seem- 
ing to linger in its flattering admonition ; her 
hymns failed to come into con tional 
use, though one of them (the tenth) may 
have suggested the reply of the witty pre- 
late who was asked to tell the shortest way 
to heaven: “ Take the first turn to the right 
and keep straight on:” asa rule, her muse 
is most successful in serio-comic themes, such 
as the mysteries of “ Washing Day,” or in 
the “School Eclogue,” which Miss Ellis has 
hardly done wisely to omit, as it contains 
some really happy bits of parody. Her prose 
fables and allegories, in the fashion of the 
Spectator and its imitators, are constructed 
mechanically, and have neither the imagina- 
tion nor the eloquence needed to outlast the 
fashion; a dialogue, on the other hand, 
“‘ Between Madame Cosmogunia and a Philo- 
sophical Enquirer of the eighteenth century, 
January 1, 1793,” has enough lively irony to 
recall Leopardi’s conversation between Atlas 
and Hercules, though certainly it suffers by 
the comparison. The short prose essays on 
‘Monastic Institutions,” ‘“ Against Incon- 
sistency in.our Expectations,” on “ Educa- 
tion,” on “Those kinds of Distress which 
excite agreeable Sensations,” and similar 
subjects, which caused her admirers to 
regret the waste of her powers in the com- 
position of reading-books for the nursery, 
belong equally to an extinct class of writing, 
and have a right to be remembered as among 
the best specimens of the class. To clothe un- 
exceptionable ideas in unexceptionable lan- 
guage is at least as lawful an object of 
ambition as to invent shades of thought and 
eccentricities of expression with the sole and 
questionable merit of novelty. Perfectly 
just and reasonable sentiments do not forfeit 
their claim to correct utterance because 
every one assents, with a readiness passing 
easily into unconcern, to their justice. Im- 
mortal commonplaces like Mrs. Barbauld’s 
amplification of Epictetus (“‘ Against Incon- 
sistency in our Expectations ”) are redeemed 
from literary insignificance by a degree of 
finish in the style which no writer can be 
expected to bestow on an obviously ephe- 
meral theme, whilst the absence of specula- 
tive depth, the essential triteness of the 
argument or exposition, cannot seriously be 
complained of when trite and - immortal 
misconceptions are being assailed. The 
sense which is, or which ought to be com- 
mon, excellent English and a fine masculine 


self- give the essays a degree of 
substance which fully justifies the esteem in 


which the writer was held by her contempo- 
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rariés. Where she departs at all from the 
beaten track of her co-believers, it is generally, 
as in her estimate of “ Monastic Institu- 
tions,” in the direction of views since allowed 
to be rational and moderate. 

Epita Suvcox. 








Through Russia from St. Petersburg to Astra- 
khan and +g By Mrs. Guthrie. 
In Two Volumes. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1874.) 
Mrs. Guturiz is evidently accustomed to 
travel. She has seen, we are given to un- 
derstand, many lands, and has acquired the 
habit. of “‘doing ” them systematically. She 
displays all those qualities and capacities 
which are essentially necessary for the con- 
stitution of a good tourist: indomitable 
energy, vivacity, and cheerfulness under 
the most trying circumstances; in addi- 
tion to this, she has that erudition which 
is but another form of power of reference, 
and possesses the cunning art of making a 
book on all she has heard, seen, and picked 
from various sources. Mrs. Guthrie’s 
book demonstrates all this; it also shows 
that she has derived much pleasure and 
benefit from her travels in Russia ; that she 
has much quaint humour, common sense, 
and originality of idea; she forces many a 
smile from her reader by her reproduction 
of ridiculous and ludicrous explanations, 
and of pretended experiences of others, 
while she has doubtless her own misgivings 
as to their genuineness. And we cannot 
help laughing (if she will pardon our saying 
so) as much at her own blunders as at the 
nonsense which the Viscount de G. and 
other malicious people of that stamp were 
always ready to impose upon her and her 
companion. There is nothing in Mrs, 
Guthrie’s first volume which is new except 
her own individuality, for it is not much 
more than a chatty edition of Murray’s 
Handbook, toned down with the aid of some 
unnamed histories of, or works on, Russia. 
Tn many instances it would have been safer 
to stick to the Murray, as the modifications 
have led Mrs. Guthrie into numerous errors. 
But Murray diluted and refortified with 
“ spirits,” is, after all, not such bad stuff, 
and we are confident that this dose will be 
more successful than the camphor she 
administered to the gentleman “ with the 
pain in his stomach.”’ 
Mrs. Guthrie perplexes us when she tells 


.us that ‘Finn is properly the name of the 


” 


Lapps belonging to Norway and the district 
of Finland, the natives of the Grand Duchy 
of Finland being called Quains.” She does 
not tell us what she means by the “ district 
of Finland,” and we confess we are fairly 
puzzled by “Quains.” The women in 
Sweden are all quennor, and the men carlor ; 
it is probable that this may have misled the 
authoress, A little further on we are in- 
formed that Abo (not Abo, A is pronounced O; 
vide Murray’s Handbook), lies “ at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Bothnia,” and that the course 
a oe ar is due east. This should be 

en notice of by the Royal Geographical 
Society. We fancy we ond to nt the 
malignant influence of that arch-deceiver, 
Monsieur de G., in the Gulf of Finland, 
which “‘ would probably be interesting to a 





geologist, for imbedded in the red granite 
were hes of the purest white 
marble, which we at first imagined to be 
collections of sea-gulls.” The patches in 
question are not very unlike ups of re- 
markably quiet sea-gulls when ae a 
distance, but a nearer acquaintance has 
taught us that they are nothing more mar- 
vellous than large dabs of red and white paint 
on the rocks to indicate the channels. 

The authoress is mistaken in her state- 
ment (p. 12) respecting the resemblance be- 
tween the Finnish and Swedish tongues; 
there is neither affinity nor resemblance be- 
tween the two. With respect to her state- 
ment to the effect that she saw hovels built 
of timber with the bark on, we are confident 
that her sight deceived her ; for to say so is to 
imply that the Russians are ignorant of 
the first principles of the only form of archi- 
tecture in which they are facile principes. 

It is a pity that Miss Guthrie—who, we 
are given to understand, has a talent for 
sketching—did not embellish the work with 
some of her own drawings. Finnish and 
Russian scenery, it is true, present but rare 
attractions ; but Monsieur de G.’s “ strikingly 
handsome friend,” for instance, might have 
afforded scope for artistic powers, or Mon- 
sieur de G. himself might have served 
for a picture, and he richly deserved to 
have his features made public for endeavour- 
ing to perpetrate a fresh hoax by attempting 
to explain “the difference between a serf 
and a peasant.” The “Beautiful” (vol. i. 
p- 248) St. Basil would doubtless have 
been excellently pourtrayed even if Miss 
Guthrie had drawn him only from ima- 
gination, and aided by her mother with a cor- 
rect reference to ‘‘ Murray,” the “ beatified” 
expression might have been advantageously 
introduced. But Mrs. Guthrie’s “com- 
panion ” appears to have been sadly idle— 
not in the least, in respect to sketching, 
like Mrs. Guthrie herself, who was so “ full 
of zeal.” We find a mention of only one 
occasion on which the younger lady was 
“out with her pencil,” although she did, 
indefatigably and bravely, explore some 
heights and excavations ; the work is, conse- 
quently, adorned with frontispieces which 
are only copies of photographs. 

At page 90 we are told that bolsani (Mrs. 
Guthrie should have written bolvani) means 
idols, and that it is considered in Russia 
a great honour for men to have statues, 
called bolvani, erected to their memory. 
The fact of these statues being called bolwani 
would prove the reverse of this state- 
ment, for bolvan means block, or dummy, 
such as a barber’s block. No wonder then 
the country people are puzzled to see block- 
heads exalted on pedestals! We decidedly 
disagree with Mrs. Guthrie when she says the 
Russians possess a natural disposition for 
the acquirement of foreign tongues. They 
jabber foreign languages long before they 
know their own, and that they never do 
perfectly. Those whose tongues and ears 
have not been trained to foreign languages 
from earliest childhood speak French and 
English with an excruciatingly bad accent, 
and their foreign idioms are in all cases 
foreign to the country whose language they 
may be familiar with. De Custine ob- 
served this. Mrs. Guthrie indulges in many 





misnomers, and revels in misprints, such as 
Zelogin for Yelagin, Kazumofski for Ra- 
zumofski, Aivarofski for Aivazofski, &c. 

Having dipped into Murchison Mrs, 
Guthrie should not have written Chorno 
Ziemé for Zemlia. We have never heard of 
Azaka Khan. The tolling of bells is called 
tresvon not trervan, and a church dignitary 
is a Viadyka not. a Viadka. We decidedly 
object to grisled locks and to Mrs. Guthrie’s 
“lain down.” Some greater distinction, 
too, might have been made between stehi 
(which may be taken for Stikhi-rhymes) and 
stchi, the national potage. 

Mrs. Guthrie will pardon us for saying that 
she is wrong in asserting that the water of 
the Neva is turbid, and what astonishes us 
more even than all the errors in Vambéri’s 
descriptions of Samarkand and Bokhara 
is that she spans the Neva with more than 
one “handsome bridge” (p. 49). Her de- 
scription of the merrymaking on the frozen 
Neva is entirely drawn from imagination— 
she has doubtless been favoured by that 
ubiquitous arch-deceiver Monsieur de G., 
for torches of pinewood never really blaze 
on the ice ; mazurkas do not merrily go on; 
ice mountains are never built thereon, 
from the summit of which the people “ de- 
light to slip down;” for the only truly 
national amusement of skating, d&c., is the 
special delight of the English and of other 
foreigners, 

We would assure Mrs. Guthrie that the 
“ Kazan Tartars”’ who came on board the 
steamer (vol. ii. p. 17) were not Tartars at 
all, but probably the Kalmuks whom she so 
longed to see. In the course of her reading 
she must surely have learned that the so- 
called Tartars are Mohammedans, and that as 
such they do not wear tresses, or long plaits 
of hair, but that they shave their crowns. 
It is surely cruel of Mrs. Guthrie to say, 
after having “admired the mate’s honest 
pair of blue eyes, with which he looked 
every one straight in the face,” that she 
and her companion were at-last tired of 
their glare. We shall hope, however, that 
we are mistaken in her meaning, and that 
she is here alluding to the glare of the chim- 
ney or of the sun. 

The Reverend Mr. Thomson, of St. Peters- 
burg, will feel somewhat scandalised when 
he learns that it is saad of him that he closes 
the Embassy Chapel on a Sunday. Monsieur 
de G. has again, we fear, misled Mrs. 
Guthrie by telling her that the service is 
usually performed at the house of the Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg. He seems to 
have done so with the maliciously selfish 
object of monopolising the English ladies’ 
society on the day of rest. 

Speaking of the Russian steppes, Mrs. 
Guthrie astonishes us as usual with the 
amount of information she has gained from 
learned books of every description. In most 
instances we detect a hidden authority ; in 
one or two he is named. The late Sir 
Roderick Murchison has been pressed into 
her service, and he is actually named in 
support of the reason which the natives give 
for the utter nudity of their plains. Sir 
Roderick did really “‘ disbelieve in the former 
existence of forests which have been destroy- 
ed,” but he did not account for their absence 
solely by the want ofdew. He refers to the 
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Tcherozem, or Black Earth zone of. Russia, 
when he says that no vegetable fibre has 
been detected in the soil ; and while he states 
that “by no efforts could any government 
produce forests in those districts, except in 
certain rocky and moist spots,” he attri- 
butes the want of wood as much to climatic 
conditions as to the lack of dew. We are, 
however, inclined to dispute the theory. For 
we have ourselves seen gigantic trunks of 
trees in ancient river courses in the steppes, 
and in many a denuded steppe region east 
ef the Volga trunks of similar leviathan 
proportions are to be found. 

Describing the dress of the “ peasants,” 
as the Tartar hotel-keepers seem to be called 
in Russia, Mrs. Guthrie dexterously, and 
with great delicacy, avoids all allusion to the 
garment which outwardly distinguishes the 
male from the female. “ Their summer 
dress is slight enough, consisting of a ging- 
ham shirt, generally pink, which is tucked 
into high wrinkled boots, and over this gar- 
ment a sleeveless coat with a full skirt, which 
comes down to the knee.” In this passage 
Mrs. Guthrie entirely eclipses the school- 
mistress of the story, who, to save appear- 
ances, draped the legs of the tables in her 
seminary. At page 3 of vol. ii. Mrs. Guthrie 
is again and equally discreet ; for we find 
that the husband of the ‘stout and middle- 
aged woman,” with crimson shirt, black 
cotton-velvet coat, immense wrinkled boots 
with red tops, which served as extra pockets, 
and a round cap, but without—may we say 
continuations ? Wherefore this extreme re- 
serve ? For, if we may “fancy the British 
matron undressing upon an animated shore, 
and taking an airy dip in the Volga,” and 
be horrified, we might as well be told that 
the Russian wears trousers, if only in order 
that we might be persuaded to fancy 
that Mrs. Guthrie was not aghast at 
the sight of a moujik without them. We 
are therefore inclined to think that, although 
Mrs. Guthrie and her companion “ got rid 
of a prejudice ’” when they found they could 
dispense with their chemises after bathing 
in them (vol. ii. p. 181), they have preserved 
some other ones. 

Had Mrs. Guthrie trusted to her own self 
entirely in St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
she would have produced a better first 
volume; but having wasted her energies 
over books of reference, she has gone astray, 
and having placed too much reliance on the 
statements of Monsieur de G., and thus given 
him encouragement, she has suffered the 
consequence,’ and her readers will suffer in 
proportion. But life is dull in Russia, and 
an occasional vivacious and amusing English 
lady who may fall in the way of an ami- 
able and unoccupied French gentleman like 
M. de G., must necessarily be victimised. 

In pronouncing this judgment on the first 
volume, we entirely exonerate Miss Guthrie 
from all blame, for it does not appear that 
she has had either part or parcel in the 
work, except on a single occasion when she 
aided and abetted in “jotting down notes 
. from Murray.” 

We turn now with a lively satisfaction 
to the more agreeable and congenial task of 
pointing out the excellences of Mrs. Guth- 
rie’s work, which strongly reminds us of 
Pepys’s quaint and amusing Diary. Taking 





up the second volume, we follow Mrs. Guth- 
rie down the Volga to Astrakhan, back 
again to the Don, and thence to the Crimea. 
All that she has to say here is said so well, so 
freshly, and so humorously, that the scenery 
and the incidents come home to us as though 
they were the impressions of yesterday. Mrs. 
Guthrie is here entirely herself, and is there- 
fore powerfully attractive. 

Her book is full of pretty passages. Her 
description of the scenery is given in plain 
good English, and borders even on the poetic ; 
there is no exaggeration, no extravagance or 
vulgarity. The reader will be pleased with the 
passage on the spiders at the railway station 
at Tsaritsyn; but as an example of Mrs. 
Guthrie’s pretty writing, we quote the follow- 
ing few words: she is on the river :— 

“‘The scene itself was picturesque enough. The 
moon was nearly full, and appeared to swim in a 
luminous atmosphere, emitting a glorious light, 
which contrasted finely with the deep black 
shadows. Not a ripple stirred the calm surface 
of the water.” 

Or again :— 

“Turning our steps towards our floating house, 
we discovered a road skirting the sea, which shone 
and sparkled in the brilliant moonlight. One half of 
our ship lay in the deepest shadow, but every ropeand 
spar was as visible as if it had been broad daylight. 

he modern Temple of Theseus stood out majestic- 
ally against the dark rock and looked lovely in the 
silvery light. We tried to picture to ourselves 
this craggy mountain ornamented with its temples, 
alaces, villas, dens, and to aang ow 
autiful it must have been on some such evening 
twenty centuries ago. Such thoughts were not 
untinged with melancholy, making as they did our 
span of life, our struggles, our desires, all seem so 
small and evanescent.” 

The headland of Mouna Kastele is ad. 
mirably delineated at page 151; and who 
among us will not be moved on reading these 
heart-stirring lines on the sight of Balaclava. 
The one word Balaclava had been uttered on 
board the boat, and 
“T hastened on deck thankful to be alone for a 
few moments. Unexpected tears rose to my eyes 
as I thought of our gallant army, of their hardships, 
their sufferings and their courage, and of many a 
mother’s joy who lay quietly there under the green 
sward.” 

We could quote other passages, but as the 
book is full of such unaffected grace and 
pathos, we may safely leave it to recommend 
its own self to the reader. Those who have 
performed the same tour through Russia, and 
those who have not been to that country 
will be equally charmed with this work, which 
will certainly prove a success and establish 
for Mrs. Guthrie a well-earned fame. 

Rosert MIcHELt. 

Droll Stories from the Abbeys of Touraine. 

Translated into English complete and un- 

abridged. (London: Chatto & Windus, 

1874.) 

PEopte who reproduce recondite or obsolete 
literary garbage occupy a position which it 





| is easy for them to defend, and which it is 


difficult to assail. To find fault with their 


wares is to advertise them, and to expose 
the reviewer to the easy charge of prudery. 
It often happens, too, that there is here and 
there a jewel hidden in the dunghills of the 
past, some pure song among the many base 
ones of Théophile Viau, some fact of historical 
value in the gossip of Mrs. Aphra Behn. It 





is a pity that the student should not have 
such books always beside him; as if ‘the 
poorest student had not easy access to them 
in public libraries. Still, there 7s. this 
shadow of an excuse for many reprints of 
books which are meant to appeal only to 
prurient curiosity. And when they are pro- 
duced with some care and costliness in type 
and paper, the chances are that they will not 
fall.into the hands of readefs whom they are 
likely to injure. 

None of the excuses we have mentioned 
can be urged by the translator and the pub- 
lishers of Balzac’s Contes Drolatiques.. The 
translator says in his preface :-— 


“In France the work has long been regarded as 
a classic—as a faithful picture of the last days of 
the moyen dge, when kings and princesses, brave 
gentlemen and haughty ladies, laughed openly at 
stories and jokes while are considered di ful 
by their more fastidious descendants. In land 
the difficulties of the language employed, and the 
quaintness and peculiarity of its style, have placed 
it beyond the reach of all but those thoroughly 
acquainted with the French of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Taking into consideration the vast amount 
of historical information enshrined in its pages, 
the archaeological value it must always for 
the student, and the dramatic interest of its stories, 
the translator has thought that an English edition 
of Balzac’s chef d’ceuvre would be acceptable to 
many.” r 

No doubt it would, and no doubt a trans- 
lation of the Marquis de Sade’s chef-d’ewvres, 
or of any other “‘scrofulous French novel,” 
would be acceptable to many. But the 
translator, like everyone else, must be per- 
fectly aware that the historical information 
of the book .is absolutely worthless, that it 
has no archaeological value at all, except in 
the same sense as Esmond has archaeological 
value, that is, as an imitation of the style and 
manners of the past. And the style and lan- 
guage of the Contes Drolatiques are not nearly 
so successful in this direction as Esmond is. 
The old French is like no old French in par- 
ticular, indeed, it resembles nothing so much 
as the bastard old English of lady novelists, 
who put y’s for i’s, and spell the, ye, and 
begin all the substantivés with a capital 
letter. There is no philological instruction 
to be got from this kind of thing, and 
even if there were, it would be lost in a 
translation. To be sure, the translator 
does his best by using some fine old 
examples of well-known errors in English 
grammar, such as “the wise man would lay 
at full length in a ditch.” To translate 
Balzac’s Contes Drolatiques then is inexcus- 
able on historical or antiquarian grounds. 
Even Beroalde de Verville has the value of 
being the exponent of the nastiness of a 
past age, but there is no historical value in 
a modern imitation of Beroalde de Verville. 
And even if the Contes were useful to the 
student, a student so advanced ought to be 
able to read them in the original French. 
Nor has the book the excuse of being pub- 
lished at a price beyond the humblest purse, 
or in a form meant to please the lover of 
beautiful typography. It is got up like the 
boys’ books that are current at Christmas, 
and an ‘illiterate but well-meaning grand- 
mother might probably give it to a boy. Now, 
even the author would have objected to this: 
for when Balzac, in the preface to the first 
edition, defended his work as a work of art, 
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he also said that it was intended pour les 
lecteurs “ay The present translation 
Ps to the public at e, to a public 
eh has none of is Shootin’ that 
would enable it to appreciate the art 
without taking harm from the grossness. 
The Contes Drolatiques is a fair ex- 
ample of the baser work of the romantic 
school of 1830. It deals with mediaeval 
themes, and the author thoroughly enters 
into the horror and the lust which inform 
the grotesque of the middle ages. In the 
voice and with a cracked imitation of the 
ringing laugh of Rabelais, he tells tales more 
filthy than any in the collection of the Curé of 
Mendon, and morehateful in theircruelty than 
most that disgrace the records of crime in 
the middle ages. These'records are dreadful 
enough, but they are at least human in their 
earnestness: men were cruel because they 
were terrified. But it is scarcely human to 
take such themes for art. A gross age 
laughed grossly, but there is something 
apish in the imitative and affected ribal- 
dry of a refined age. A cruel age acted 
with cruelty, but there is something of the 
tiger in the artist who in a humane 
age gloats over torture. Like all Balzac 
did, his Contes Drolatiques are works of 
patient art. Look at the story of La Succube, 
it isa masterpiece of the romantic school. 
The blind gropings of pedants in the 
mysteries of nature and of law are repro- 
duced with the skill of Michelet ; a glamour 
of Moorish colour, a savour of exotic 
fragrance hangs about the Vampire ; but in 
place of the indignation of Michelet there is 
only a sound of mocking laughter. And 
everywhere in the book, in every page, we 
are reminded that this is the work of that 
Balzac after reading whom Sainte-Beuve 
said he felt like one unclean. The book is 
fall of art, but to translate it for English 
people is to perpetrate another of the many 
crimes that are done in the name of art. In 
this Sabbat of satyrs, and obscene witches, 
among these foul scandals of monasteries, 
and shadows of nameless sins, there appears 
here and there the face of a woman that is 
not wholly vile, or of a knight that was not 
merely a lecher. But there is none of the 
tender poetry, the pure love that redeem the 
coarseness of Boccaccio. The romantic school 
has scarcely produced a more hideous work, 
or one so likely to do mischief in an English 
form. The volume is illustrated with Doré’s 
famous woodcuts, now very worn and ob- 
secure. Mr. Hamerton and Mr. Ruskin did 
full justice to these drawings while they 
were still confined to a book that was not 
likely to find its way into school-rooms. It 
may be observed that the publishers have 
chosen to mutilate Mr. Ruskin’s observations 
in their catalogue. He did not end when 
he had said: “ Nothing more witty nor more 
inventively horrible has yet been produced,” 
but went on thus: “in the evil literature or 
by the art of man, nor can I conceive it 
possible to go beyond either in their spe- 
cialities of corruption.” The honesty which 
mutilates criticisms for the purpose of 
advertisement is on a par with the sincerity 
which asserts that valuable historical and 
ee information may be found in 
an English version of Les Contes Drolatiques. 
A. Lane. 





CHRISTIAN OF BRUNSWICK. 
Der Niedersiichsische-Dinische Krieg. Von 

J.O. Opel. ErsterBand. (Halle, 1872.) 
Tue history of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
of the events which led to it, has of late en- 
gaged the attention of many eminent writers. 
Among the valuable works which have 
been produced, that of Herr Opel occupies 
@ prominent position. He takes up the great 
historical drama at its second act. Before 
his story properly commences the forces of 
Protestantism, shattered in Bohemia in 1620, 
had gathered again under Mansfeld and 
Christian of Brunswick, only to meet with 
fresh ruin in the Palatinate in 1622. Pass- 
ing lightly over the early scenes of the war, 
Herr Opel calls us in to witness defeats of 
the Protestants in the Palatinate, and their 
depression consequent upon these defeats. 
From the first, it is evident that the only 
hope of the Protestantism of Central Europe 
lay in the chance of a combination of the 
Continental Powers adverse to Spain and 
the Emperor. Yet neither France nor Eng- 
land seemed likely to obey the call. Only 
the new-born Dutch Republic, the very ex- 
istence of which was bound up with Protes- 
tantism, stood firm, though, from fear lest 
the German branch of the House of Austria 
should be led to intervene actively in the 
Netherlands, they refrained from taking 
an active share in German affairs. It was 
then that Christian IV. of Denmark inter- 
fered, and the results of his interference will 
form the subject of future volumes. The 
first volume, which is now before us, is oc- 
cupied mainly with the career of Christian 
of Brunswick, as an introduction to the 
Danish war that is to follow. 

Christian of Brunswick is thus far the 
hero of the story. We see him in his boyish 
days, we accompany him as he steps forth 
into public life, to cut his way to the aid of the 
husband of his cousin Elizabeth of England. 
We are spectators of his disaster at Hochst, 
of his vigorous onslaught at Fleurus, of his 
crushing defeat at Stadlohn. Those who 
wish to know how a German prince of that 
period lived and fought, or to instruct them- 
selves in the detuils of the social and politi- 
cal life in which he moved, cannot do better 
than follow Herr Opel’s careful narrative. 
Sometimes, indeed, he misses a point. He 
has, for instance, entirely overlooked one of 
Ellis’s Original Letters, which gives an 
account of Christian’s visit to England. But 
in general details are given with almost too 
great profusion, so as to some extent to in- 
jure the artistic completeness of the picture. 
It is more important, however, to note that 
the author never disguises his sympathies ; 
in no case does he allow them to interfere 
with his judgment. 

For the proper understanding of this 
phase of the war, the most noteworthy fact 
was that this Christian of Brunswick, this 
born cavalry officer, who rode down armed 
soldiers and pillaged unarmed peasants, ap- 
parently with equal satisfaction to himself, 
was Administrator or Bishop of Halberstadt. 
The part which these North German bishop- 
rics played in prolonging the war receives 
ample illustration in these pages. Ranke 
has pointed out what was the legal and 
political position of their holders, and has 











argued that their maintenance would have 
been the maintenance of an elective lay aris- 
tocracy to share in the government of the 
Empire with the elective clerical aristocracy 
of the Catholic bishoprics and the heredi- 
tary lay aristocracy of the territorial princes. 
Herr Opel takes us behind the scenes 
and shows us what these administrators 
were in real life. He makes us under- 
stand what a gulf there was between the 
Protestant sinecure canons, with the Protes- 
tant sinecure administrator, and the indus- 
trious commercial populations of the episco- 
pal cities, a gulf which must have been all 
the wider because the very names which 
these men bore reminded the world of clerical 
duties which they had no pretension to fulfil. 

Herr Opel’s account of the installation of 
the young man at Halberstadt is worthy of 
being studied by those who wish to under- 
stand why these so-called bishoprics were a 
thorn in the flesh to all devout Catholics of 
the day. After giving us details of Christian’s 
entry into the city, he goes on as follows :-— 

“ Here, with the assistance of the canons, he put 
on the episcopal dress, and reappeared in a cassock 
of red velvet and a square cap, ready to be led to 
the cathedral in a solemn procession.” At its head 
were the clergy singing as they went the hyma 
‘ Justum deduxit Dominus,’ the use of which had 
been handed down from ancient times. Next 
came an ambassador of Christian's brother, the 
Duke of Brunswick, bearing a golden sword, as a 
sign that his master held lands from the see, and 
then between the provost and the dean came the 
bishop, his train being held according to ancient 
custom by the provost of St. John’s, Last in the 
procession were the knights settled on the lands of 
the see. 

“In the cathedral the young prince was received 
with a Te Deum accompanied by the organ, and 
led up to the altar amidst a blaze of lighted candles 
and the bright colours of the tapestry hangings. 
When the procession reached the chancel, the 
four eldest canons placed him on the high altar 
for his installation. Then the choir sang ‘Salvum 
fac Domine populum tuum,’ and the four canons 
took the bishop from the altar and kneeled with 
him in the midst. The choir kept silence, while 
the bishop and those with him sung three times 
‘Salvum fac Domine servum tuum.’ The four 
canons placed him again on the altar, and the 
choir, with the accompaniment of the organ, raised 
a solemn hymn of praise. When it was ended, 
the bishop took his seat by his brother to hear 
the sermon.” 

If, however, Herr Opel gives us much 
which is of historical importance, there is 
also much in his account of the see of Hal- 
berstadt (236-76) which is only of local 
interest. He has, at all events, prepared 
himself for his work by tolerably extensive 
investigations in the German archives, and 
has visited Copenhagen, without, however, 
finding there so much information as might 
have been expected. 

The policy of the King of Denmark was 
procrastinating and cautious. In many 
points it still needs explanation. It is possible 
that some light might be thrown on it by 
studies in the archives of the kingdom at the 
Hague—the domestic archivesof the House of 
Orange give little information inthis period— 
and from the same source something might 
be learnt on the relations between Christian 
of Brunswick and the States-General. The 
letters of Foppe van Aitzema, the Dutch 
Resident with the Hanse Towns, are still 
unexplored. 
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The materials already in print have been 
made use of by Herr Opel with no ordinary 
industry and knowledge. He, has, however, 
omitted to notice the great Dutch work, 
Algemeene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, begun 
by Arend, and continued almost to 1648 by 
Ress and Brill—a tasteless compilation, but 
one which is very useful from the fulness. of 
its information. 

Herr Opel is conscientious enough to point 
out the portions of the story upon which 
even his industrious enquiry has been unable 
to throw light. But in cases where the 
truth might be found in sources which 
have not come under his notice, his conjec- 
tures are generally correct. It may be men- 
tioned that the above-named work of Arend 
and Brill.contains a full account of the Con- 
gress of Segeberg, taken from the papers of 
the Dutch diplomatist, Vosberghen, which 
would have filled up an important gap in 
Herr Opel’s narrative, and have enabled him 
to place the figure of Christian IV. more 
plainly before the reader. 

JAROSLAV GOLL. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Old Acquaintance. By Mrs. Brotherton. 
(London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1874.) 
Roseteague. By Mrs. Bray. (London : Chap- 
man & Hall, 1874.) 

Making the Worst of It. By John Baker 
Hopkins. (London : Tinsley Bros., 1874.) 

Prince Serebrenni. By Count A. Tolstoy. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 

Geoffrey's Wife. By Stanley Hope. 
don: Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 

Waiting for Tidings. By the Author of 
“White and Black.” (London: Henry 
S. King & Co., 1874.) 

isther Dudley’s Wooers. By Mrs. Mackenzie- 
Daniel. (London: C. J. Skeet, 1874.) 


Old Acquaintance is, as its title honestly 
enough indicates, a collection of reprinted 
pieces. These collections appear to be in- 
creasing in number out of all proportion to 
the increase in novels generally, though, to 
the best of our knowledge and experience, 
they are not popular with thorough- 
going nevel readers. Readers, however, of 
another order may be not sorry for the 
increase. One often feels disposed enough 
to bestow twenty minutes on the fiction of 
one’s country, and it is, as a rule, satisfactory 
to be able to finish the said fiction in. that 
time. Moreover, there is, perhaps, as a rule, 
better work in these miscellanies than in 
the larger unities. The stories composing 
the first part of this volume (entitled 
‘Contributions of the Rev. C. Freshe”) are 
decidedly good of their kind, especially 
“Monsieur Babon.”’ The chief point about 
them is the prominence of couleur locale, laid 
on rather thickly but not unskilfully. The 
second part consists of three stories, one of 
which, “The Dipplebury Scandal,” is well 
plotted, and in the hands of an unprincipled 
person would assuredly have attained three- 
volume honours. But we cannotimagine what 
can have induced Mrs. Brotherton to insert 
the sketch called “D.W.” and the articles 
composing the third part, unless it may 
perchance have been the dire necessity of 
padding. The last sixty pages are quite un- 
worthy of the rest of the book, and, indeed, 
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are entirely out of keeping with it. Should 
Old Acquaintance reach a second edition, of 
which it is fully deserving, we strongly 
advise Mrs. Brotherton to cancel these 
unlucky additions. It is hardly fair that a 
guileless reader, in quest of harmless fiction, 
should be inveigled into perusing pieces of 
such exceedingly uncritical criticism as Mrs. 
Brotherton’s remarks on French novels and 
English poets. 

Roseteague adds yet another to the list of 
Mrs. Bray’s west-country stories. It is 
written, as may be imagined, in a manner 
which is rather of our fathers’ times than of 
our own, a manner of which Brambletye 
House is probably the best example. Jose- 
teague is, however, unusually slight in con- 
struction and substance, even for this style ; 
there is absolutely no attempt at delineation 
of personal eharacter, and very little at his- 
torical or local colouring. A rightful heir— 
two rightful heirs indeed, who are domesti- 
cated in the house of the wrongful possessor 
—a portrait which falls down—an honest 
smuggler—an abortive Jacobite intrigue— 
this is all. The language is simple and good. 
But Mrs. Bray has made one little mistake 
which surprises us in so determined a 
Damnonian. She speaks of Dosmary pool 
as “along the coast.” Now Dosmary pool 
has kept itself as much away from the coast 
as anything Cornish well can. It is, in fact; 
perched on the so-called “backbone” between 
Bodmin and Launceston. We can only ac- 
count for the error by supposing that Mrs. 
Bray con fused it for the moment with another 
lacus fabulosus—the Looe pool at Helston— 
which is on the coast, and, like Dosmary pool, 
is connected in legend with the demon 
Tregeagle. 

It is not at all difficult to trace the ante- 
natal history of Making the Worst of It. 
Mr. Hopkins has evidently devoted himself 
to the works of novelists like Mr. Wilkie 
Collins and Mr. Edmund Yates, until a 
natural but perhaps not laudable desire has 
come upon him to imitate those masterpieces. 
To this desire he has given place, and 
Making the Worst of It is the result of his 
labours. It would probably be quite in vain 
to remonstrate with him on the style he has 
chosen; there are people who like it, no 
doubt, and we shall not be at all surprised 
to see this book described as “ of thrilling 
interest,” and so forth. The plot, on which 
Mr. Hopkins wholly relies, is really a suf- 
ficiently complicated entanglement of the 
usual kind. An innocent felon who returns, 
having made his fortune, to his bereaved 
wife—a virtuous actress, who is accidentally 
separated from her husband and can neither 
find nor be found—and a wicked Irish Peer 
who tries to damage everybody, are the 
principal actors, relieved by the usual at- 
tendance of good-natured detectives, be- 
nignant coffee-house keepers, and the like. 
Unluckily Mr. Hopkins, not being to the 
manner born, has got tired of his plot, and 
instead of conducting it explicitly and duly 
to its end in three volumes, has huddled it 
up in two, leaving a raw and unfinished 
appearance which is not artistic. He has 


also written the first two chapters in a high- 
tragedy, Kotzebue-and-Lord-Lytton style, 
which, to do him justice, he does not often 
adopt, but which would induce many readers 
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to drop the book at a 
stance, to such a passage as this: “ lay 
the long-parted husband and wife. He with 
his arms round her waist. She with her 
head pillowed on his broad chest. Soon the 
hubbub of busy life will awaken them. 
What an awakening! After ten years 
apart to see each other in the light of day.” 
Mr. Hopkins is also given to the insertion of 
short disquisitions—zepl cov, rept éuod, wepi 
aravrwy mpayparwy. In one of these he has 
added one more article to the catalogue of 
British institutions which are “ the wonder 
and envy of the nations.” We always take 
a peculiar interest in these objects of enyy 
and wonder, and enrol them with care in 
our memory. The last we discovered was 
“the English Sunday,” which ap in 
this character in a book published the other 
day. Mr. Hopkins has nearly equalled this. 
His paragon is “the English newspaper.” 
We can, indeed, quite imagine the nations 
regarding the Daily Telegraph with wonder, 
but we cannot avoid feeling some little doubt 
as to the envy. 

Prince Serebrenni is a tale of the Court of 
Ivan the Terrible, and represents it as an 
even more unpleasant place of sojourn 
than the ordinary reader’s probably vague 
knowledge of Russian history would suggest. 
The story is melancholy enough, as nearly 
all the principal personages are killed and 
most of them are tortured, though there is 
no parade of disgusting details. The cha- 
racter of the Czar, with his strange delu- 
sions and half-religious ferocity, is well 
sketched, but might be more worked out. 
The object of the book, in which it succeeds 
well, is to exhibit the strange Russian cha- 
racter, with its mixture of sadness and 
gaiety, its almost frantic devotion, with the 
unreasoning and unwavering loyalty which 
regards not merely overt treason, but “ not 
loving the Czar,’ as the most hideous of 
crimes, and, above all, with the patriotism 
which, unlike almost all other forms of that 
quality, seems to subsist neither by self-con- 
ceit nor by arrogance towards others, but to 
be mere and pure love of country for its own 
sake. The translation, which is by the Prin- 
cess Galitzine, is, speaking from the English 
side, decidedly good. , 

It must be admitted that Geoffrey’s Wife 
is a disappointing book. It begins with a 
frank avowal that the story is not going to 
be in accordance with “ cold morality,” and 
a protest against “an incapacity for the 
indulgence of strong emotigns.” After this 
the reader naturally settles himself in his 
chair, expecting something really serious in 
the analytic way, something before which 
Mdlle. Giraud ma Femme and La Fille aux Yeux 
d’Or will have to pale their ineffectual fire. 
A passion for one’s grandmother is about 
the least that can fairly be set before us after 
this preface. But nothing comes of it save 
a quite ordinary recognition on the part of 
the hero and his friend’s wife that they were 
made for each other. The hero’s conduct, 
too, in this predicament is exemplary. It 
is true that he once or twice has to confess, 
“T took her in my arms.” But Mr. Wallace 
and Mr. Crookes have quite recently shown 
us that this is the accepted mode of welcom- 
ing a lady visitor from the spirit world ; and 
consequently any evil construction which 
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may be at present put upon the practice 
onght to vanish root asl lees scrupulously 
particular sphere. Moreover, there is another 
justification ; for the lady turns out not to 
be legally the friend’s wife after all: and it 
is no doubt an unconscious recognition of 
this fact which induces the legal hero to 
venture so far. The story in a few words is 
as follows :—Cecil Holford, a lawyer, visits 
a client, Geoffrey Lumley, on business. He 
finds a rather singular ménage, including an 
cag ute f companion for the wife, a Miss 
Kean, and a very undesirable companion 
for the husband, Mr. Dick Cunnynghame. 
Holford becomes very intimate with Mrs. 
Lumley, whois rather neglected, andsaves her 
life in a mysterious equestrian manner, gets 
returned for a neighbouring borough, and 
makes the usual speech which upsets a 
ministry. So much for the first volume; 
the second contains a due stirring-together 
of the materials provided by the first, with 
plenty of seasoning; which word seasoning 
now means, in a novel, bigamy and murder, 
as surely as in a cookery-book it means 
pepper and salt. There is no lack of power 
up toa certain point, and the plot is fairly in- 
genious. But, as happens so often in such 
eases, the ingenuity of the plot is not sup- 
ported by any skill in the drawing of the 
characters. It is no use to tell us, after the 
manner of a s direction, that A fell in 
love with B, and that Ckilled D. What we 
want is to see just cause for all this in the 
characters of these personages, so that we 
may fairly enter into the spirit of the thing. 
And this is just what Mr. Stanley Hope, and 
many other novelists, will not, or cannot, 
give us. 

Waiting for Tidings supplies another ex- 
cellent illustration of the remarks just made. 
It also affords a proof, if any were wanted, 
that in novels, as in life, it is much easier to 
ee into a scrape than to get out of it again. 

he authoress has embroiled her plot with 
great care and considerable success; her 
success in disembroiling it, whatever may be 
the case with her care, has been by no means 
so great. Margaret Cressingham, an heiress 
and an orphan, comes at the age of fourteen 
into the guardianship of her uncle, John 
Halton, a selfish and apparently imbecile 
London merchant. Not wishing to be trou- 
bled with her, he leaves her to her own 
devices, at the lonely Lincolnshire village 
where her mother has died. After the lapse 
of some time a nominal governess is sent, 
but Margaret sets her at complete defiance, 
and ultimately gets rid of her, and returns 
to her state of nature. Meanwhile she falls 
in love with a nondescript retainer, half 
groom, half sailor, and ultimately, under 
pressure of a threat of sending her to school, 
and by ingenious management on the part 
of the nondescript’s brother, marries her 
beloved. The brother also persuades the 
latter to forge Mr. Halton’s name to an 
acceptance. The vosult of all this is, as is 
oe a pong pe disturbance. The 

uly appear on the scene, behave generall 

brutally, imprison Margaret in a Bedford. 
shire cottage, and frighten her husband into 
departing for America. This is the first 
part of the story, and despite three glaring 
unprobabilities, the conduct of the guardian, 
that of the brother, and that of the Halton 
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family, it has its merits. For the way of 

ing the difficulties thus started, and of 
finally establishing Margaret as a respectable 
semi-British matron, the reader is referred 
to the book. It will hardly, we think, be 
denied by anyone who has read it, that 
there are grave faults in the last half—faults 
which are all included in the one capital 
error of insufficient character-study. In a 
properly organised constitution, all novel- 
writers ought to be forbidden to meddle 
with anything like plot until they have pro- 
duced at least one simple but sufficient study 
of character. 

Some such a study Mrs. Mackenzie- 
Daniel has attempted in Esther Dudley’s 
Wooers, and if the attempt is not completely 
successful, it is, at any rate, commendably 
near to success. Indeed, as far as the 
heroine is concerned, the success is decided 
enough. Left an orphan at nineteen, with 
a portion hardly enough for bare subsistence, 
and no near relatives, she accepts an invi- 
tation from a cousin of her father’s. This 
cousin, Mrs. Hartleton, is herself a good 
sketch, though her untiring notableness and 
philanthropy, and her remarkable theory that 
singing hymns to @ harmonium is a sufficient 
restorative after working from five a.m. to 
ten p.m., are perhaps insisted upon a little 
too strongly. Esther’s uprising from her 
first morbid and ungracious condition is 
well outlined. Her woers are not so good. 
One, Paul Thackwell (a gentleman of pro- 
perty who takes to overlooking a mine, made 
to drown his sorrows and expend his super- 
fluous philanthropic energy), though not 
actively offensive, reminds one perilously of 
Miss Wetherell’s immaculate and intolerable 
heroes. The other, Mr. Carrington, with 
his maiden sisters, is too conventionally 
drawn to be true or artistic. But the good- 
ness of the two principal characters, espe- 
cially of Esther, is quite enough to atone 
for a little remissness as regards the subor- 
dinates. Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel is evi- 
dently sound upon the main principles of 
the art: to be more than this is, we suppose, 
“the gift of fortune.” 

Grorce Sarn Tspury. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. GuLapstonE has projected a Homeric work, 
which he will bring to completion at some near 
date, and which he entitles 7hesauros Homerikos, 
a Register of Matters noted from the Teat of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. It will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. 

Two special features in the edition of White’s 
Selborne, which we mentioned a few weeks back 
as ee by the same publishers, will be 
the editing of the natural history portion by Mr. 
‘Frank Buckland, and a chapter by Lord Selborne 
on the British antiquities lately discovered in the 


Pp ° 

Tue Autobiography of the late Mr. Macready will 
likewise be publishe by Messrs. Macmillan, with 
selections from the’ vast and varied materials he 
left in the shape of journals, &c., by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, under whose superintendence the whole 
book will be brought out. 

Tue noble gift of the Earl of Shaftesbury to 
the Public Record Office of the bulk of his family 
papers, which was first announced some three 
years ago, has more recently been greatly enhanced 
in value by the addition of other documents which 
have from time to time been found by his Lord- 
ship. These relate chiefly to the period of the 





first and pry rag PM ey in them is an 
Fpecvgrs. AP ition to the papers relating to John 
Locke, which form no ineoncidereble ion of 
the entire collection—a letter ad by Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, from Berkshire House, 
Nov. 3, 1666, to Dr, John Fell, Dean of Christ- 
Church, and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, to the effect that he is well assured that— 
“Mr. John Lock, a Master of Arts, and student of 
X* Church, has employed his tyme in the study of 
Phisiq to so good purpose, that he is in all respects 
qualified for the degree of Dr. in that Faculty, for 
which he has also full tyme; But haveing not taken 
the Degree of Bacheler in Phisiq he has desired that 
he may be dispenst with to accumulate that Degree, 
which appeares to mee a very modest and reasonable 
request, hee professing himselfe ready to performe the 
exercise for both Degrees. I therefore very willingly 
give my consent that a Dispensac’on to that Purpose 
be propounded to him.” 


WE are glad to announce that the Duke of 
Sutherland has allowed his important series of 
family papers to be inspected by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commissioners. Mr. Alfred J. Hor- 
wood is now preparing a full and detailed report 
upon this valuable collection, which was originally 
brought before the notice of the Commissioners by 
Lord Ronald Gower. 


Tue Archaeological Congress in Stockholm, of 
which we have already spoken, will be attended 
by large numbers of foreign visitors. Nearly 600 
members are already named, only half of whom 
are Swedes. More than 100 members are ex- 
powers from England, and Mr. Franks, of the 
—? Muséum, is the agent of the committee 

ere. 


Dr. Grorar MacDonaxp is giving a series of 
six lectures on the principal pays ‘of Shakspere, 
at Lady Ducie’s house, 16 Portman Square. 
Tickets may be had from Lady Ducie, or the lec- 
turer, at the Retreat, Hammersmith. Last Tues- 
day’s lecture was on Hamlet ; last Thursday's on 
As You Like It. 


Tue late Mr. William Ewing, of Glasgow, has 
left his fine collection of Bibles and his general 
library, including his set of black-letter ballads, 
to the University of Glasgow, together with the 
sum of 6,0007. for the foundation of three Tutorial 
Fellowships of 80. each. To Anderson’s Uni- 
versity Mr. Ewing has left his musical library, and 
another sum of 6,000/. 


Mr. J. Hammonp TrumsBvte has lately printed 
for private circulation a monograph on the Origin 
and Early Progress of Indian Missions in New 
England, with a list of books published in the 
Indian language at Cambridge and Boston from 
1658 to 1721. It is curious to find Mr. Cotton in 
1647 proving from the Apocalypse that the con- 
version of any heathen nation must not be ex- 
pected until after the coming in of the Jews, 
and followed in this interpretation by his 
leading Puritan brethren. Roger Williams 
was the first who broke away from this 
comfortable doctrine, and gave practical proof 
of his interest in the welfare of the natives 
by devoting himself to their instruction and 
Christianisation. The first result of his labours 
was his Key into the Language of America, _ 
lished in 1643, The work was taken up by John 
Eliot, and backed by the Government at home, in 
spite of the cold water thrown upon it by the 
“pious and godly ” Commissioners of the General 
Court of Massachusetts. Eliot's exertions were 
immense, and he soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
the whole Bible translated into the Al onquin 
language, and printed at the expense of the London 
Corporation “ for the eerie fnag Propagating 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in New England,” in 
1661. A few years afterwards the Bible was 
thoroughly revised, and before his death, in 1690, 
at the age of eighty-six, Eliot had succeeded in 
translating himself a large number of books into 
the dialect of the Indians, and in seeing his ex- 
ample followed by others, Mr. Trumbull gives a 
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list of these works, with a minute description of 
each, many of them being of extreme rarity and 
value. It may be added that the last leaf of the 
Bible translation contained the rules of holy living, 
in the form of answers to two questions, the 
second of which asks “ What a Christian should 
do to keep perfectly holy the Sabbath day?” 
This contradiction of St. Paul is highly character- 
istic. 

AFTER mentioning that, in a catalogue of a 
coming sale of books, there figures a poem entitled 
Charlemagne, in twenty-four cantos, by Lucien 
Bonaparte, a French journal gives a list of 
the works of members of the Bonaparte family. 
Napoleon I. wrote a History of Corsica, in two 
volumes; a Discourse on the Truths and Sentiments 
which it is of most consequence to know ; some 
little-known copies of verses, notably a fable 
entitled The Dog, the Rabbit, and the Huntsman, 
bes‘de his letters, proclamations, and the Memorial 
of Saint Helena. 

Napoleon’s elder brother Joseph published a 
romance entitled Moina, or the Nun of Mont 
Cenis. 

Lucien’s works were Charlemagne; la Cyrnéide, 
a& poem in twelve cantos; Stelina, or the Indian 
Tribe, afterwards reprinted under the title of Les 
Tédénares, 

Louis published an Essay on Versification; a 
romance, Mary, or the Penalties of Love ; Histori- 
cal Documents bearing on the Government of Hol- 
land; and two or three plays, including Lucréce, 
a tragedy in five acts, and Moliére’s 7’ Avare versi- 
fied. 

The Princess Yénaide, daughter of Joseph and 
wife of the Prince of Canino, translated Schiller. 

The eldest of the sons of Lucien was the author 
of a work on the Birds of North America; the 
second, Louis-Lucien, is well known, and highly 
esteemed in England as a writer on philological 
subjects; Pierre-Napoléon published a translation 
into French verse of Niccolino’s Nebuchadnezzar, 
and a historical romance in Italian, the Rose of 
Castro. Mdme, Rattazzi, grand-daughter of Lu- 
cien, has published several romances, beside con- 
tributing to a great number of periodicals. Of 
the two sons of Louis, the elder, who died in 
1833, had published a translation of Tacitus’ 
Agricola, and a History of Florence; while the 
younger son, the late Emperor Napoleon IIL, 
eccupied too prominent a position to render the 
enumeration of his works necessary here. 


A saALE of autographs from M. de Saint-Ger- 
main’s collection took place in Paris on the 18th 
instant. It included thirteen letters and forty- 
seven notes from the Duc d’Angouléme, dated 
from November 1815 to November 1816, and ad- 
dressed to the Comte de Vaublanc. The duke 
had been commissioned by Louis XVIII. to travel 
through France, particularly the south, to ascer- 
tain the state of public feeling and to sound the 
views of the officials, and he here gives an account 
of all that he heard and saw. Another interesting 
item is the proc?s-verbal of the deposition of Pel- 
letan before M. Pasquier, keeper of the seals, 
concerning the circumstances of the death of 
Louis XVII., and the opening of the body and 
removal of the heart by Pelletan, who pre- 
served the heart in a jar and presented it to 
Louis XVIII. 


M. Ernest Renan has commenced a course of 


on at the College of France, on the Book of 
3ob. , 


Mr. Wittram Axon has published, in the Man- 
chester Guardian, a short description of the mar- 
vellous memory possessed by the Rev. Thomas 
Threlkald, a Presbyterian minister at Rochdale 
towards the end of the last century. The facts 
he records are sufficiently well authenticated to 
be beyond all reasonable doubt, and are of a dif- 
ferent order to the cases of vulgar prodigies occa- 
sionally heard of, who can repeat backwards an 
advertisement column of the Times after one 
glance through its contents. It is not much, per- 





haps, that Mr. Threlkald as a boy knew the whole 
Bible by heart, and could give chapter and verse 
for any obscure quotation ; it is noteworthy that 
he a passion for collecting petty information 
on all subjects, the most important and the most 
trivial, and that he never forgot a fact or a date. 
He seems to have developed this peculiar taste by 
a conscious adherence to the laws of mental asso- 
ciation, and to have treated his mind as if it were 
an orderly account-book, daily to be written he 
and reviewed. The degree to which he cultiva 
his talent of memory, and the use to which he 
applied it, suggest certain curious reflections. 

ight it not be better for us all if we so educated 
our minds as to be less dependent upon our books ? 
And what might not that man achieve in the 
present condition of those of the physical sciences 
which depend most upon mere observation, who 
could implicitly trust an infallible memory to re- 
tain all those innumerable details which are now 
only stored up in many volumes ? 


On Friday, the 22nd inst., the sale of the first 
art of the library of the late M. Lucien de 
ae was commenced in Paris. This magnificent 
library, besides containing a large number of valu- 
able manuscripts and printed books, is peculiarly 
rich in every variety of binding, from the master- 
pieces of Bozerain, Derome, and Thouvenin down 
to specimens of cat’s-skin. The hide of nearly 
every possible animal has been made into a cover- 
ing for the books. Crocodiles, seals, wolves, tigers, 
panthers, foxes, and serpents have all had to supply 
a contingent. 


Tue best Icelandic newspaper, Thjodolfr, has 
assed into the hands of the young poet Sira 
Matthias Jochumsson. It is said that the needful 
capital will be supplied by a certain well-known 
a al society in England, and that pod ju 
will become an ecclesiastico-aesthetic journal. It 
is probable that such a paper will exactly meet 
the requirements of the numerous and scattered 
clergy of Iceland. Jochumsson is one of the most 
gifted of modern Icelanders, and author, besides 
the best drama in the language, of an excellent 
translation of Tegnér’s Frithjofssaga. That 
Thjodolfr will cease to be political is of no im- 
portance, for politics have always been its weakest 
side. 

Tue Italian Chamber of Deputies has authorised 
the removal of the remains of Carlo Batta, the 
Italian historian, to the church of Santa Croce, at 
Florence. 

Tue French Academy of Sciences, in its sitting 
of the 18th instant, elected M. Tchébychef a 
foreign associate, in the place of the late M. de 
Larive. 
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Some autographs which were sold in Paris on 
Wednesday last are full of interest for scandal- 
mongers. They consist of letters written to the 
Maréchal de Richelieu by his lady admirers, which 
were carefully preserved by their recipient, and 
the authenticity of which is undoubted. The 
Marshal’s reputation for gallantry seems to have 
been deserved. 


TwENTY inedited documents have been dis- 
covered relating to Etienne de la Boétie and his 
family during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
It will be remembered that Etienne de la Boétie 
was united to Montaigne by the bonds of the 
closest friendship (Zssais, book i., chap. 27). 
These documents will shortly be published by the 
Society of the Historic Archives of the Gironde, 
which is: also about to publish in its fourteenth 
volume the letters of the Maréchal de Biron, which 
are preserved in the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburg. 


Tne Society for the History of France has 
filled up the vacancies on its council caused by 
the deaths of MM. Vitet and Antoine Passy, and 
by the resignation of two members, by the elec- 


tion of MM. Siméon Luce, De Champagny, Vuitry, 
and De wi fy MM. Thiers, Mignet, Paul 
aris were among the candidates. 


Meyer, and G. 
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Mzssrs. Plon haye just published a seties of 
historical studies by M. Charles Yriarte on life at 


Venice in the sixteenth century. The centre of the 
group is Marc-Antonio Barbaro, ambassador to. 
the Courts of France, Constantinople, and Rome, : 
who reformed the University of Paiua, and ne- 

tiated the peace which followed the battle of 

panto. The details of the life of the Venetian 
patrician have been gained by laborious researches 
at Paris, London, Vienna, Milan, in Spain, and at 
the Frari in Venice, The work includes chapters 
on the patricians of Venice, public instruction in 
the sixteenth century, the reformers of the 
University of Padua, the preliminaries and results 
of Lepanto, women at Venice, the Arsenal, the 
— the Great Council, Henry III. at Venice, 

cc. 


Tue last livraison of the Annals of the Archaeo- 
logical Society of Belgium is entirely occupied 
with an article by M. P. Génard on “ L’Hétel des 
Monnaies d’Anvers,” which gives a complete his- 
tory of the coinage of Antwerp from the tenth 
century to the siege-money struck in 1814. It is 
of course far too elaborate to be even analysed 
here. We may notice that the coiner was to be 
boiled alive in oil or water; that Quentin Massys 
is perhaps to be reckoned among the engravers of 
the town; and that Rubens planned a magnificent 
arch of triumph for the Corporation des Mon- 
nayeurs in 1635, on the triumphal entry of the 
Prince-Cardinal Ferdingnd of Spain. His sketches 
were taken by the French to the Louvre, but re- 
stored to Antwerp in 1815. 


M. Grravp presented to the Academy of the 
Moral and Political Sciences, at a recent sitting, a 
portion of a work by M. de Boislile, contain 
all the original documents relating to the ol 
“Chambre des Comptes” that have survived the 
fires of 1871. The origin of this Chamber, like 
that of the Parliaments, is still a difficult point in 
French history. We only know that in the 
twelfth century the separation of the royal powers 
was still unknown; the King had only one Coun- 
cil, the Curia. It is only under Saint Louis that 
we find the Council divided into two distinct 
sections, the one charged with the administration 
of justice, the other with finance and administra- 
tive control. In the first years of the fourteenth 
century appears the designation of Chambre des 
Comptes, and after 1308 this court ceases to be 
ambulatory, and settles definitively at Paris. This 
Chamber, like the Parliament, was at first to be a 


-single one ; but, political as well as administrative 


reasons showing the necessity for provincial Ex- 
chequer Courts, the Kings preserved the financial 
Courts existing in some of the territories which 
were successively united to the French crown, till 
at last there were thirteen Courts side by side with 
that of Paris. The ordinance of Moulins in 1566 
was an unsuccessful attempt at unification. The 
powers of the Chambre des Comptes extended to 
all matters concerning the domains of the King, 
and were more varied than the name would imply. 

As a rule, posts in the Chambre, later the Cour, 
des Comptes, were not for sale, but were trans- 
mitted from father to son; but the place of First 
President, when put up to sale, was worth from 
500,000 to 700,000 livres ; and that of Conseiller- 
maitre, 150,000 livres. The income of the First 
President was for a long time only 2,000 livres ; 
in 1635 it reached 3,000; and in the eighteenth 
century, though the buying price was 700,000 
livres, it brought in an income of from 7,000 to 
8,000 livres only. These small material profits were 
ag ogy by the most honourable prerogatives. 
In fact, a detestable law—that of the sale of 
offices—had produced the admirable result of a ma- 
gistracy which has remained legendary in the his- 
tory of justice, and the respectful remembrance of 
the people. The Chambre des Comptes was sup- 
pressed in 1791. M. de Boislile’s work will ex- 
tend to several volumes folio. 


WE learn from the Sheffield and Rotherham In- 
dependent that some of the barrows on Broomhead 
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Moor, about ten miles from Sheffield, were ex- 
amined on the 18th instant by members of the 
Sheffield Architectural and Archaeological Society. 
Four barrows were opened—two of the round type 
and two of the long; but, beyond the discovery of 
a few small pieces of eck dnessl, nothing was 
extracted save earth and stones. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue annual conversazione given by the Presi- 
sident of the Royal Geographical Society will, we 
understand, take place at Willis’s ms on 
June 10. 


Tur next meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society will be on Monday week after the Whit- 
suntide recess, when Dr. OC ter will read a 


paper on “ The Voyage and Discoveries of the 


CommanDER Cooxson, of H.M.S. Petrel, has 
lately furnished the Admiralty with a somewhat 
remarkable report on the guano deposits of 
Peru. He estimates the entire quantity in the 
districts which he visited, viz., Huanillos, Punta 
de Lobos, and Pabellon de Pica, at 7,400,000 tons. 
The question of how long atime was taken to 
form these enormous deposits is a very interesting 
one, and very difficult to solve. No doubt sea- 
Tions and seals have contributed largely to many 
of them, as in working the guano a t quan- 
tity of bones of seals are found, but the deposits 
of “white guano” are formed solely by birds. 
From information gathered by Commander Cook- 
son, he is disposed to think that these deposits have 
not necessarily taken the enormous period of years 
in being formed which is commonly sup _ A 
native resident at Pabellon de Pica for more than 
forty years told him that when he first came there 
the whole promontory was covered with birds in 
countless numbers; but that about twenty-six 
years ago a plague visited them, and they died 
literally by millions. Since that time they have 
almost disappeared from the locality; they were 
chiefly pelicans, gannet, and a species of tern. It 
isa common remark on the coast that all birds 
are rapidly becoming scarce. 


Trisner’s Record announces that the California 
Historical Society are about to publish a reprint 
of the Noticias de la Nueva California, by the 
Rev. Fr. Francisco Palon, who was the first priest 
of the mission at San Francisco. The author was 
a careful observer and historian, and his work, 
which is now very rare, contains many valuable 
papers, journals, official documents, and records of 
early explorations, 


AccorDING to the same authority, Mr. Hubert 
Hi. Bancroft, of San Francisco, has for some years 
past been collecting a library of books relating to 
the Pacific coast, out of which he intends com- 
filing a complete cyclopaedia. His collection of 

ks amounts to about 16,000 volumes, besides 

MSS., maps, and journals, which he is having 
indexed before commencing work on the cyclo- 

edia. The index alone is estimated to ecvst 

0,000 dols. 


A Groerapnicat Society has been founded at 
jo independent of the Geographical Society 
of Paris, but with its full concurrence. It is pro- 
posed to encourage the formation of geographical 
sections in all the learned societies at present ex- 
isting in the departments of France, and the 
example has been set by the Natural History 
Society of Toulouse. 


Tae Cretans, Mussulman and Christian, are 
anxious for the removal of their capital to Candia 
(Heraclion) from Canea, its present seat. During 
the period of Venetian domination, and long after 
the conquest of the island by the Turks, Candia 
was the capital ; but it is objected that as a port 
that town is far inferior to Canea, and it is not 
expected that the Turkish Government will accede 
to the wishes of the Heracliotes, 
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We have before alluded to the spread of educa- 
jon i The Cairo correspondent of the 


tion in 

Levant Hi speaks i of the en of 
Riaz Pacha, Minister of pallie Tastrection vine 
is very wisely devoting his whole attention at 
present to the organisation of the primary schools. 

Ovr readers probably noticed in the dail 
of Wednesday last oo mance from Algiers stating 
that a train arrived there on the 18th instant 
from Oran six hours behind time, the rails having 
been covered with a thick layer of grasshoppers. 
This was not a canard, General Chanzy has just 
issued a circular to the generals of division and 
prefects of Algeria on the occasion of the appear- 
ance of these pests in the subdivisions of Con- 
stantine and Batna, in which he recommends the 
systematic adoption of an expedient which has 
been employed with success in Cyprus, and also, 
but inconclusively, in Algeria, in 1868, 1869, and 
1873. This plan comprises two distinct parts. 
The first consists of a systematic search for, and 
destruction of the grasshoppers’ eggs, and is 
adopted in Cyprus and in the South of 
Russia, but of course with only partial success. 
In 1865 the. Algerian chiefs were required 
to pay to the authorities a tribute of eggs, 
and it is now proposed that a price should be set on 
the creatures’ heads, and that an insurance 
company should be set on foot to indemnify the 
victims of their ravages. The second part of the 
plan, however, as adopted in Cyprus, seems to 
yield the most satisfactory results; it deals not 
with the eggs, but with the crickets on the march, 
Before becoming a full-blown grasshopper, the 
cricket begins its wanderings about a month after 
it is hatched, and continues them for an average 
period of twenty-seven days, and it is in this 
stage that the attack has to be made. The crickets 
march in compact masses, and never swerve from 
a line of route on which they have once started. 
The Cyprians take a band of silk from 65 to 70 
centimétres high, and 100 métres long, which they 
tie vertically to poles firmly fixed in the ground ; 
the upper part of the silk is waxed or bordered 
with oiled silk to a width of about 10 centimétres, 
and the earth is heaped up under it so es to leave 
no crevice between the silk and the ground. A 
second band is then set up, so as to form a sort of 
gallery of gradually diminishing width; at the 
mouth it is a little wider than the column of 
crickets, while the space between the two walls 
at the other end is only 5 métres. At the further 
end is a trench 5 métres long, 1} wide, and 1 deep. 
This trap is called a “ system,” and several systems 
each 100 métres in length can be placed end to 
end, and transported to any point threatened by 
the invaders. When the column of crickets has 
once entered the gallery, all that has to be done is 
to wait till it reaches the trench, and when the 
trench is full it is covered in with earth, and 
nothing more is seen of the grasshoppers. The 
cricket has no wings to fly over the wall of silk, 
and if it climbs up to the waxed edge it slips 
back and falls to the ground. On arriving at the 
fatal trench it finds the edges lined with treacher- 
ous plates of zinc, on which it has no foot-hold, 
and it falls at once to the bottom. In 1868, 1,100 
of these systems were used with effect in Cyprus, 
representing a mass of more than 7,000 cubic 
métres of grasshoppers, and it is calculated that 
1,100,000 grasshoppers were so destroyed. The 
peasants also had to bring in to the authorities a 
tribute of 27 kilogrammes of eggs apiece. If this 
system is energetically adopted in Algeria, the 
future prospects of the grasshopper cannot be said 
to be reassuring. 

Her Masesty’s ship Challenger has arrived at 
Melbourne after a visit to the Antarctic regions. 
From a letter in the Datly News, it — she 
left St. Simon’s Bay = of Good Hope) on 
December 17 last, and touched at the tiny dot in 
the map called Marion Island on Boxing Day. 
The island is of voleanic origin, but there are 
several streams formed by the sen | of the 
snows. There were plenty of albatross here, and 





stragels after chigingly’ allowing, thomnalves ‘0 
te) ngly allo ves to 
be knocked over with a stick) were pronounced 
excellent. A good haul of submarine wonders 
was made on the 29th, and several new specimens of 
starfish, cuttlefish; shrimps, and Venus’s flower- 
basket were brought to light. Kerguelen Island 
was reached on January 7, and two fing sea ele- 
phants, measuring 12 feet long and 9 feet in girth, 
were shot. They here fell in with the Emma 
Jane, which had been to Heard Island, 300 
miles south of Kerguelen, in quest of skins and 
oil. Two schooners and a barque are en; in 
this trade from September to June, and during 
the winter season the barque returns to America 
with her cargo, while the remaining vessels cruise 
about Kerguelen in search of whales, twenty-nine 
men being left on Heard Island all the year round. 
But the whales and sea elephants were getting 
scarcer every year. After erecting a cairn with 
instructions for the Transit of Venus party, the 
Challenger left Kerguelen for Heard Island. Not 
a vestige of the supposed “ Termination Land” 
was seen, and the party shaped their course for 
Melbourne, which le reached on February 17. 

From a letter from a St. Petersburg correspon- 
dent of the Times, it appears that the young Grand 
Duke Nicholas Constantinovitch is prevented by 
illness from taking part in the Amu Daria expedi- 
tion; the command will therefore devolve on 
Colonel Stoletoff. Major Herbert Wood, of the 
Royal (late Madras) Engineers, has been attached 
to it, as well as Severtsoff, a noted naturalist and 
traveller, who has been of late exploring the Tian- 
Shan range and the Naryn river; and M. J. Bog- 
danoff, a naturalist who visited Khiva last year. 
The chief object of the expedition is to make a 
careful survey of the delta of the Amu Daria 
and of the different channels of its embouchure. 
A steamer of light draught will be placed at the 
disposal of the party, to enable them to see how 
far up the river is navigable. The y will 
travel by way of Orenburg, Orsk and Irgis to 
Kazalinsk, the rendezvous, up to which point 
travelling is pretty easy, thanks to the relays of 
horses every 20 or 30 versts, provided by the ener- 
getic Baron van der Velde, chief of the postal 
department. But on reaching the Kara-Kum 
(black sands) desert, north-east of the Aral Sea, 
the wheels sink up to the axletrees at every step, 
and the real difficulties commence, both for men 
and animals, From Kazalinsk the expedition will 
work almost due south along the east shore of the 
Aral Sea to the Oxus delta, where their work will 
begin. 

Two French scholars have recently devoted 
themselves to the discovery of the site of the 
Island of Atlantis. Unfortunately their conclu- 
sions are diametrically opposed. M. Roisel proves 
to his own satisfaction, in a work entitled Les 
Atlantes, that that favoured isle lies many fathoms 
deep beneath the mid Atlantic. The remembrance 
of the deluge which swallowed it up, as the 
priests of Sais related to Solon, is very widely 
preserved, and the Azores, the Canaries, and the 
Antilles are its last vestiges. This hypothesis is 
supported by the configuration of the bed of the 
ocean, and if adopted would satisfactorily explain 
the dispersion of the tertiary fauna and flora 
which has been long a puzzle to naturalists. 
Indeed, botanists have admitted it as the only 
plausible explanation of the analogy between the 
meiocene flora of Central Europe and the existing 
flora of Eastern America, and it is further con- 
firmed by the comparison of the insects and living 
and fossil vertebrata on both sides of the Atlantic. 
M. Roisel considers Atlantis to have been the 
mother-country of the modern world, and he 
traces the points of resemblance between the 

plés of Central America, Africa, and Westerr 
Fano , to their common descent from the peuple 
of Atlantis. M. Moreau de Jonnés, on the other 
hand, whose work is entitled L’' Océan des Anctens 
et les Peuples préhistoriques, places Atlantis beneath 
the waters of the Sea of Azof, and holds that the 
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Black Sea was the cradle of the modern world. 
The Atlantes, according to the testimony of 
Diodorus a highly civilised people, perished 
almost to a man in the convulsion which swal- 
lowed up their island; but a kindred people, the 
Hyperboreans, survived till historic times. The 
Amazons and antediluvian Athens found a place 
here; and Hades, Erebus, Tartarus, and the 
Elysian fields belonged to the same group of 
islands of which Atlantis was the most important. 
We gather from an article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes that M. Moreau de Jonnés is somewhat 
lax in his etymological principles; while M. 
Roisel deprives his theory of some of the con- 
sideration to which it is undoubtedly entitled by 
attempts to reconstitute the scientific and philo- 
sophical doctrines of the primitive inhabitants of 
Atlantis. 


From the China Mail (of Hongkong) we learn 
that Mr. J. B. Steere, an American naturalist, who 
is travelling in the East to collect specimens for 
the Museum of Natural Science at Michigan Uni- 
versity, has just returned to Hongkong from a 
trip through Formosa, He spent six months in 
the interior of that island, travelling for the 
greater part of the time among the wild tribes of 
the aborigines. He succeeded in gathering with 
their aid a very interesting collection of natural 
objects, among which a collection of thirty-five 
different —_ of serpents forms a prominent 
feature. e also obtained a number of ancient 
manuscripts, which are being photographed by an 
amateur at Amoy. His investigations into the 
language of the aborigines resulted in a vocabulary 
of five different dialects of 200 words each, and 
prove conclusively that the language spoken by 
these aborigines is essentially Malayan, and stands 
in nearest relation to the dialects spoken in the 
Philippines. 

A PLEASANT article on “Le Alpi e gli Alpi- 
nisti,” in the May number of the Nuova Antologia 
gives an interesting account of the recent progress 
of Alpine exploration, and of the foundation and 
purposes of the Italian Alpine Club. This club 
was founded, it appears, in 1863, and now num- 
bers 1,700 members; the headquarters of its 
sections are established chiefly in North Italian 
and sub-Alpine towns, though even Rome and 
Naples contribute their share, the section of the 
latter, founded in 1871, numbering 138 members. 
Though the English Alpine Club was the first 
association of its kind, its example has now been 
followed in Austria, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and, as we have before stated, an attempt to 
found a similar society has just been set on foot 
in France. An account of these various clubs, 
drawn for the most part, as the writer acknow- 
ledges, from the last Bollettino of the Italian 
Alpine Club, will be found in the May number of 
the English Alpine Journal. The writer in the 
Nuova Antologia would seem to be mistaken in 
ascribing the first ascent of the final peak of 
Monte Rosa to the “Professore Hulrich,” in 
1848; it is generally believed, at least in Eng- 
land, that the “ Allerhéchste Spitze,” called on 
the Federal map “ Dufour Spitze,” was first as- 
cended in 1855 by Messrs. G. and C. Smyth, 
Hudson, Birkbeck, and Stevenson. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
(Second Notice.) 


WE resume our analysis of the Annual Return 
of the British Museum with an account of some 
of the most importantadditions made to the Depart- 
ment of Ethnography. Valuable illustrations of 
the ethnography of Africa, of Asia, of the Malay 
Peninsula and the Asiatic Islands, of Oceania and 
Australasia, and of North and South America, are 
enumerated by Mr. A. W. Franks. Perhaps the 
most interesting are those from North and South 
America ; at any rate, we will select a few of 
them for notice here, as specimens of the articles 
in which this department of the Museum is 





especially rich. The ise, am other 


y Counpesse: 
matters, a set of gambling sticks from the. North- 


west Coast; another set obtained at Metlakatla, 
British Columbia; a model of a Greenland kayak, 
harpoon and arrow, from the Aleutian 
Islands; and a model of a baby’s cradle used 
during the process of flattening the head by the 
Saeliss or Flathead Indians. 

“Bow captured from the Modoe Indians after the 
‘Three Days’ battle in the lava beds, April 17, 1873, 
from H. Wallace Attwell, Esq., Co: mdent of the 
Sacramento Record. A valuable collection of objects 
obtained from the Indians of the lower part of the 
Ucayali River, Peru; an ancient Peruvian basket; a 
collection of Peruvian antiquities, including a very 
remarkable wooden ‘chicha’ cup, on which is in- 
crusted in coloured mastic a subject representing the 
advent of the Spaniards, found in an Aymara grave, 
near Puno, Lake Titicaca ; a small wooden cup in the 
hollow of which is sculptured a group of two oxen, 
yoked, and a gold disc, found in graves in the same 
locality ; a bronze mace-head found at Sorata, five 
silver discs found in a grave at Huancané, in the Lake 
Titicaca district; a painted terra-cotta vase in form 
of a warrior; a coil of silver riband, 14 inch wide, 
from a tomb near Lake Titicaca; three modern 
Aymara flutes ; ‘ ppassa’ or clay used for mixing with 
food, by the Aymara Indians of the department of La 
Paz, Bolivia; two bone harpoon-heads, four necklaces, 
and part of a fishing-line made of seaweed, from 
Tierra del Fuego.” 

The Department of Coins and Medals has ac- 
quired a selection of thirty-two important Roman 
medallions, chiefly from the cabinet of the Count 
Tyeskiewitz. Some of them are of the greatest 
rarity. The medallions of Aelius, Gallienus and 
Salonina, Saloninus, Tacitus, and Constantius 
Chlorus are interesting for their portraits; and 
mythological interest attaches to those of Domi- 
tian, Hadrian, Aelius, M. Aurelius, Commodus, 
and Philip I. In the Mediaeval and Modern 
Series we note: A silver medal of Michael Mer- 
cator; a gold dobra of Fernando I. of Portugal, 
one of two known specimens, the other being in 
the Collection of his Majesty the King of Portu- 
gal; 519 jetons, or counters, of France and Ger- 
many; eleven rare bracteates of Mieceslas III., 
King of Poland. In the English Series are— 
Proofs in gold of the Nightingale token and Till’s 
Slough token ; a pattern in silver of Droz’s half- 

nny of George III.; and a gold medal of the 

riple Alliance of 1609, and another of Charles I. 
with Henrietta Maria. 

The number of specimens added to the De- 

ments of Natural History in the year 1873 
is 30,424, Of these, 10,644 are registered in the 
Zoological Department, 18,501 in the Geological, 
and 1,297 in the Mineralogical, Department. 
Among the most noteworthy in the first class of 
these Professor Owen places— 


“The elephantine fossils from Malta, obtained by 
purchase from their discoverer, Leith Adams, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., representing a species of proboscidian 
mammal, of which the full-grown animal did not 
exceed the tapir in size. Another kind of extinct 
elephant, from the same collection and locality, may 
also be termed diminutive, as it did not exceed six or 
seven feet in height. Among the evidences of these 
pigmy elephants are series of the successive grinding 
teeth, from the first small and simple deciduous molar 
to the last great persistent molar. 

“ An ornitholite from the London Clay of Sheppey, 
obtained by purchase, proved, on removal of the 
matrix, to be the skull of a bird, with well-developed 
tooth-like processes from the alveolar borders of the 
upper and lower mandibles.” 


The last specimen was described in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society of London for 
November, 1873, under the name of Odontopteryx 
toltapica. 

Specimens greatly extending our knowledge 
of the more gigantic forms of extinct marsupial 
animals in Australia, have been received in the 
past year through the liberal donations of Dr. 
George Bennett, of Sydney, New South Wales. 

» The Japanese Commissioners of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition presented some curious speci- 





mens illustrative of the metamorphoses and com- 
mercial productions of the silk-moths of Japan. 
| ee nt acquisition on. ea use 
ranch of the Department was the pur- 
chase of Mr, A. R. Wallace's collection of 
birds. This gentleman travelled in the various 
— of the yan Archi during the years 
854-62, with the object of studying the natural 
history of those i is, many of which had never 
before been visited by naturalists, and are still 
most difficult of access to collectors. Directing 
his attention especially to the study of birds, he 
discovered many new and highly interesting forms, 
and elucidated their phical distribution. An 
account of his travels, with their more important 
results, is given by him in his well-known work, 
The Malayan Archipelago. The collection con- 
tained a —— series of all the best specimens 
which Mr. Wallace was able to obtain, consisti 
of 2,474 examples, which represented about 1, 
species, and of which many were types or unique. 
The collection of Hawks made by the same gen- 


tleman during his travels in the Amazons was also 
purchased, imens presented by various gen- 
tlemen from pt, the Bo os country, the Fantee 
country, the River Congo, d, Kattia- 


war, and other parts of the world, are also noted 
in the Return. 

Among new Reptiles we observe forty speci- 
mens of North American freshwater turtles and 
terrapens, nted by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington; and a series of freshwater 
turtles and terra collected at Shanghai and 
Chefoo by R. Swinhoe, Esq., and containing two 
new species (Oscaria Swinhoet and Emys emg! a 

Mr. Swinhoe also contributed several large col- 
lections of freshwater and marine species, contain- 
ing many new forms, to the Fishes branch of this 


—. 

‘o the Mollusca is added a fine collection, made 
by Commander St. John, R.N., of 637 specimens. 
from the seas of Northern Japan. This contains 
many new species, and is especially valuable on 
account of the information regarding the localities 
and depths at which the specimens were obtained 
by means of the dredge. 

The additions to the Departments of Mineralogy 
and Botany are very important, but the lists of 
them given in the Return contain no particular 
specimens of sufficiently superior interest to the 
rest to require special mention here. 

The Department of Prints and Drawings is the 
last to be noticed in this Return. By this up- 
wards of ten thousand acquisitions have been 
made, including valuable donations by Mr. J. H. 
Anderdon, Mr. J. Deffett Francis, and Miss ‘Tat- 
lock. We also learn that upwards of twenty 
sheets of the third volume of the Catalogue of 
Satirical Prints and Drawings are in type. The 
entire volume will comprise numerous works by 
Hogarth, besides satires illustrating the opera, 
drama, players, the war with Spain, the fall of 
Sir R. pole’s Administration, the. — 
of George II., Whitefield, Admirals Vernon, 
Hosier, and Byng, the Duke of Cumberland, Pul- 
teney, Cardinal Fleury, the Empress Maria The- 
resa, Pope, Cibber, Frederick the Great, the Pre- 
tender, Pitt, Lord Bute, and the Queen; also 
journalism of the period, “ Mock-masonry,” the 

bellion of 1745, the artists, and early exhibi- 
tions of pictures. 

Mr. G. W. Reid, the Keeper of this Department, 
also announces that the first volume of the Cata- 

of Prints and Drawings illustrating Events 
in English History will be issued without much 
further delay. 
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PARIS LETTER. 
4 Place Wagram, Paris: May 19, 1874. 
M. ALEXANDRE Dumas’ reception is again deferred, 
the new Academician has returned from Nice with 
his inaugural address unfinished—returned to the 
stage, the domain of his choice, and left the 
tribune vacant. He is generally credited with the 
possession of remarkable oratorical talents, though 
the epigrammatist and the rhetor is a rare combina- 
tion; but it is nevertheless very probable that the 
eager hankerers after sensational ceremonials, who 
are already involving M. Patin in an inky sea of 
epistolary flattery, will prefer the Dumas of the 
famous préfaces to the wearer of freshly sprouted 
palms. M, Dumas is not averse to using his ink- 
bottle as a conjuror’s goblet. He is addicted to 
surprises. He is reported to be meditating a 
novel, and straightway he issues a pamphlet on 
the political choses du jouw; he is supposed to be 
~ Yevising his father’s works, and just as a social 
scandal ending in murder has whetted the public 
appetite for a little pungent morality, “a I'usage 
des gens du monde,” he frames a matrimonial code 
in fifty pages, ending with the exhortation 
“Tue-la!” M. Dumas is expected to be piquant 
and personal at the Academy ; the expectation is 
a reason for his exhibiting himself correct and re- 
ticent—an Academician after the model of M. 
d’Haussonyille, who will answer him. If he 


could but read the early preface of L’Ami des 
Femmes—which has been condemned for the 
second time—the most ardent lover of literary 
sensationalism would not be disappointed. The 
present preface has been pruned, corrected, and 





toned down; but the primitive version might 
awaken some remorse in the minds of the 
Immortals. It contains this audacious paradox: 
“There aye no immoral pieces, there are ‘to inde- 
cent or disgusting pieces ; there are pieces badly 
written, that is all.” And further on M. Dumas 
sketches himself fami des femmes: “ This per- 
son, who calls himself the women’s friend as an 
antiphrasis, for he loves them as they do not want 
to be loved, with an affection that tells them 
home truths, has this one fault in the eyes of 
women: he knows his friends, but he is not the 
friend of all whom he has divined. The dominant 
planets in his horoscope are Jupiter, Apollo, and 
Mercury—in other words, gaiety, a love of gentle 
domination, a certain desire to please, intuition, 
observation, science, aad cleverness in the utilisa- 
tion of easy experiences and acquired proofs. An 
orphan in his early youth, under the guardianship 
of an old bachelor, that is to say, left to himself, 
he educated himself in that equivocal world born 
at about the same time as himself, which he has 
sometimes portrayed. He studied tn anima vili, 
like a medical aspirant in the hospital and dissect- 
ing room, and these early experiences have given 
him that acuteness of vision, that frankness of 
execution which are the attributes of the Master, 
with a little of that contempt for the subject 
which is the result and perhaps the punishment of 
science.” This is one of the Academician’s essays 
that will be omitted from the complete library 
edition of his works. Unto that edition, 
however, is about to be added the first 
volume signed by the author of the Dame 
aux Camélias—a volume of verse printed in 1847, 
and entitled Péchés de Jeunesse. The book is de- 
dicated to Alexandre Dumas in affectionate terms 
that contrast curiously with the bitterness of the 
playwright’s more recent allusions to his father: 
“Read these few verses, and summon to my aid 
all your paternal indulgence. If they appear even 
then unworthy of you, inscribe them without 
scruple in the long list of the errors you have 
already pardoned me.” The verses needed the in- 
dulgence of paternity; they were easy, not in- 
elegant, but decidedly commonplace. The book 
has now utterly disappeared, albeit the author has 
since confessed that only fourteen copies were sold. 
Twenty years later the number would have been 
fourteen thousand; but then at that date M. 
Dumas fils was saying of Dumas pére: “He 
would get up behind his own carriage to persuade 
you he possesses a negro footman,” and complain- 
ing in public that to shake hands with his father 
invariably cost hima five frane piece. The Péchés 
de Jeunesse were rather more venial indiscretions, 


Occasionally the sins in question—sins that take 
a printed metrical form at the desire of those 
“personal friends” who invariably prompt the 
publication of stillborn epics—appear to be worth 
committing from several points of view. They 
are very youthful indeed in the case of M. Maurice 
Bouchor, and seem likely to prove somewhat pro- 
fitable. Some weeks ago a rumour went through 
the literary clubs, the salons whose frequenters are 
sufficiently old-fashioned to care for such things, 
announcing that a poet had been born unto France ; 
that the people who were tired of hearing Victor 
Hugo called “Maitre” were about to receive 
ample satisfaction. The rumour had a substantial 
foundation. M. Maurice Bouchor has touched a 
chord that has not vibrated since De Musset died 





reciting Rolla, His first volume is the first 
important literary event of this year. There was 
a personal interesting story attached to it. From 
a far provincial Boeotia a lad with a blunt peasant 
roughness about him set out for the Paris of M. 
de Broglie’s Republic—not a poet’s Utopia—with 
the legendary budget of rhymes in his portman- 
teau. It was not a promising commencement; 
he had predecessors by the hundreds whom Bohe- 
mia, Grub Street, and the reporters’ galleries have 
engulfed, whose early lyries serve but to line the 
boxes on the quays. Those of M. Boucher were 
published immediately; a gallery of critics and 
Maecenases applauded him. Three days after their 
publication the Chansons Joyeuses were famous— 
and their author is just eighteen. Before that 
fact criticism is in a measure disarmed ; but were 
the circumstance unknown it would be difficult to 
deal hardly with the tender, generous, and genial 
volume M. Bouchor has given us. The author of 
Chansons Joyeuses does more than promise a poet 
of genius; his first work can stand alone, inde- 
pendently of what may come after. It is a series 
of frank and joyous lyrics celebrating wine, love, 
and song, as lyrics written at eighteen should do, 
They affect a certain Rabelaisian sentimentality 
that has had no apostle since Béranger; they 
couple wine and lips and roses rather too fre- 
quently, but there is a hearty ring in the repeti- 
tions that neutralises whatever may be common- 
place in the idea. M. Bouchor is the precursor, 
the prophet of a “human” school; he marches 
with the vanguard of the century hopefully, lustily. 
To the impassible, petrified school of Parnassiens 
he throws this anathema :— 

“Vous ne voulez pas étre applaudis par les masses ; 
Et solitairement vous planez dans les cieux ! 
Pour yous montrer 4 nu, moi qui hais les grimaces, 
J’irai bien relever votre robe de dieux! 
L’on vous verra claquer des dents, mornes et pales, 
Maigres 4 faire peur et tout roués de coups ; 
Et quand vous chanterez, il sortira des rales 
De ces tambours crevés qui sont vos cceurs, 4 yous ! 
The lad who in his eighteenth year has penned 
some hundreds of lines as musical and vigorous as 
these has already surpassed De Musset. 

M. Bouchor is a democrat of a very advanced 
type, and the advice perhaps is superfluous; but 
the enthusiasts who surround the young poet 
should save him from one thing—the Figaro, It 
is to be hoped that M. de Villemessant’s Memoirs 
of a Journalist are studied attentively. They are 
unique in literature—even the pleasant piquant 
Parisian literature typified by the Memoirs of 
biches Anglaises and cocottes Russes. YVrenchmen 
are accustomed to be lenient towards M. de Ville- 
messant for the scriptural reason, guia multum 
amavit, And that is the plea the impresario of 
the Figaro puts forward incessantly. The cata- 
logue of his charities is apparently inexhaustible ; 
the spirit in which it is compiled is indescribable. 
Five columns of the Memoirs are occupied by an 
account of the sums lent or paid to divers journal- 
ists whose ingratitude was demonstrated by the 
fact that they refused to adopt monarchical 
opinions in obedience to the benefactor's request. 
He enumerates a few francs lent to Pelloquet, a 
former contributor to the Figaro fallen into poverty 
and imbecility ; the thousand francs paid to Pas- 
cal Grousset for a feuilleton; the money lent to 
Duchesne to save his son from the conscription ; 
the twenty-four thousand francs that constituted 
Jules Vallis’ salary, the gratifications accorded 
to Henri Rochefort, &e. Each item is published 
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as a proof of M. de Villemessant’s benevolent pro- 
digality. Each of the writers he names increased 
the circulation of his journal by many thousands, 
but it is alwaysas an act of charity that the editor 
regards their engagement. And the recipients 
are made to pay dearly for the favours accepted. 
The frankness of M. de Villemessant’s chronicles 
is their most attractive feature in all probability, 
for they have no merit of style or spirit. He 
spares nobody. He proclaims to the world that 
Vallis’ boots lacked the lustre of respectability ; 
that Victor Noir manifested a culpable negligence 
in cravats and orthography; he describes the 
domestic troubles of Duchesne; the malady of his 
son-in-law, the financial situation of M. Rane. 
He is severely moral concerning Rochefort’s fre- 
quentation of the gambling tables of Baden and 
Spa, and ignobly jocose on the subject of some 
personal infirmity of his former friend which need 
not be named. His principal grievance against 
the writers he calumniates is this: M. de Ville- 
messant’s most brilliant writers have been Repub- 
licans—and the Republican press has never em- 
ployed monarchical journalists. It has not occurred 
to the representative Figariste, that if Repub- 
licans were engaged on the Figaro, it was be- 
cause their equals could not be found in the royalist 
camp; and if liberal journalism is not recruited 
from reactionary ranks, it is because liberal talent 
suffices, M, de Villemessant declares that he 
has never heard of a Conservative writing in a 
Republican journal. The press that possesses 
Louis Blanc, Pelletan, Vacquerie, Sarcey, About, 
Lockroy, Schoelcher, Legouvé, is not in absolute 
need of MM, Saint-Genest or René de Pont-Jest. 


The Memoirs of a Jowrnalist are to extend over 
ten volumes, and the elaborate libels will assuredly 


be more popular than another species of Memoirs 


to appear in the autumn. J. P. Proudhon has 
left an enormous budget of private correspondence. 
The eminently literary temperament, the vigorous 
restless mind of the great economist found relaxa- 
tion in the vast correspondence he maintained 
with stranger and friend. He would meditate, 
remodel, and amend a chapter on the currency 
question or the philosophy of art during eight or 
nine hours—and afterwards write as many letters 
for his private pleasure. Twenty lines addressed 
to him, no matter by whom, were sure to elicit a 
response of ten pages. Reticent and embarrassed 
in conversation, he was a brilliant and fascinating 
causeur, pen in hand, “ Je ne cause qu’é l’encre,” 
he said humorously. The eight forthcoming 
volumes of unpublished correspondence will 
exemplify better perhaps than any other portion of 
Proudhon’s work the marvellous range of his 
knowledge, the breadth of his sympathies, the 
vividness and versatility of his style. His letters 
to Prince Napoleon (Jérome), already published, 
show sufficiently that his irony was frank and 
fearless, aiming boldly at Caesar before Caesar’s 
cousin. The promised correspondence will form 
a gallery of contemporary portraits, painted by 
the shrewdest satirist of his epoch, a vast pillory 
from which few modern celebrities will escape. 


We are threatened with an avalanche of son- 
nets, With the cultivation of melons, the collec- 
tion of postage-stamps and the invention of re- 
publican constitutions, the chiselling of those 
fourteen lines, “qui valent un long poéme,” is the 
last innocent mania that may be called essentially 
French, It will be indulged in during the cur- 





rent year to an unprecedented extent. An Alma- 
nach du Sonnet will be published in the winter 
under the auspices of those inveterate offenders, 
the Provengal poets. An appeal to the “ Sonnet- 
teers of Europe ” has been issued ; and if'M. Arséne 
Houssaye responds, the result will be a volume 
obese as a directory. Single-handed, M. Houssaye 
has just issued a collection of Cent-et-un Sonnets, 
redolent of roses and poudre @ la maréchale, like 
most of his productions. And yet there are occa- 
sional evidences in the collection that, had it not 
been for that fatal facility which has rendered 
M. Houssaye during twenty-five years the most 
prolific writer in France, the. author might have 
achieved real distinction as a minor poet. There 
was much picturesque talent in the Sentiers Per- 
dus, but it has been frittered away in flimsy art 
criticism, in easy antitheses, and harmless epi- 
grams. While M. Houssaye pére is writing son- 
nets, M. Henri Houssaye, a scholar of a very 
different stamp, is studying, in the Temps, the 
“‘Topographie des Enfers Classiques,” after Virgil. 
The translation of Prince Florestan of Monaco 
is beginning to excite commentators and critics. 
The Parisian reviewer awakens very slowly to an 
idea that anything worth his ink has been yielded 
by English literature. Some six weeks ago a 
feuilletoniste noticed Middlemarch as a new novel. 
Prince Florestan has been compared with Rabagas 
and Legouvé’s satires; and the English pamphlet 
is allowed to bear the comparison well, without 
paling or dwindling. EVELYN JERROLD. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE WORD “ ROSE.” 
Oxford : May 18. 

Mr. Le Page Renouf’s statement that the 
word uarta occurs in Egyptian as far back as 
1300 B.c., is very valuable ; it will become still 
more so, if he can prove that warta in Egyptian 
means a rose. In the meantime his conjecture 
that the word warta is an Aramaean importation 
in Egyptian may be accepted, and no one would 
venture to contradict him when he adds that 
“for aught we know, the original form of the 
word may be Accadian.” None of these facts or 
theories, however, affects in the least the question 
which was discussed, and, as I thought, brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion, between Professor 
Wright and myself. There is the most perfect 
agreement between us on all essential points, and 
I do not see that Mr. Le Page Renouf has con- 
troverted a single one of the facts or conclusions 
on which we relied. Professor Wright has 
shown that the Arabs, and he himself among 
them, have a feeling that ward is a native Arabic 
word. He has likewise shown that the Turks 
borrowed the word from the Arabs, and that 
neither Turks nor Arabs were aware that they 
were using a word of Persian, ¢.e. Aryan extrac- 
tion. Very interesting, too, was his statement 
that “some of the Arabian lexicographers had a 
suspicion that the word was not genuine Arabic, 
but only mu‘arrab, or Arabicised, and all was 
settled, so far as I could see, by Professor Wright’s 
admission that the word pis § though thoroughly 
Semiticised, came very probably from an old 
Persian word, vareda. 

When I said that ward in Turkish is a Persian, 
t.e.an Aryan word, my object was to show that 
ward in Turkish ought not to have been treated as 
a word of Turanian origin, and compared with 
Suomi wari, blood; that its true roots lay in 
Persia, not in Siberia, and that, however it ma 
have travelled, its original home was Aryan. 
it were a question whether a word like Aarangue 
is of Teutonic or Italic origin, everybody would 
admit that in English the word is taken from 





French ; but if anyone were, on the strength of that 
admission to compare the French with 
the Italic hariolart, he would have to be told that 


in English, and connected 

hring, the English ring in ri , and that 
on phonetic grounds too, it can have nothing com- 
mon with an Italic word beginning with 4. 
Exactly the sameapplies, mutatis mutandis, to ward 
in Turkish , Arabic, and Persian. The fact that 
we have both ward and gul, as names of rose, 
would be sufficient, I think, to show that we have 
before us a Persian word, because the phonetic 
rules according to which vard becomes gu, are 
Persian and Persian only, and would hardly apply 
to foreign words in Persian, In the Pehlevi, 
Pazend Dictionary, vartd is explained by gul, the 
former being, acco to the very nature of the 
dictionary, the Pehlevi or Huzvaresh or Semitic, 
the latter the Pazend or Aryan form, The 
Pehlevi form vartd is, therefore, like the Aramaic 
vardd, a Semiticised form of the Persian original. 

That the Persian language has borrowed to an 
enormous extent from Arabic is certainly notori- 
ous, but it is equally well known that Arabic 
eda tg ye (Lectures on the cr 
of Language, 7th ed:, vol. i., p. 86, seq.), and, 
unless Mr, Le Page Renouf an? ath eddies to 
the contrary, ward may, I think, in future be 
classed as one of them. 

If, finally, Mr. Le Page Renouf thinks that he 
could easily find an Egyptian derivation for pidov 
in the root rut, to grow, he forgets that we have 
to explain, not pédov, but the more primitive Aeolic 
Apésor, and that the labial initial in Greek can be 
explained by the Zend vareda, but not by the 
Egyptian rut. Max MULLER. 








THOMAS WINDEBANK. 
Bottesford Manor: May 18, 1874. 

Mr. Masson is mistaken in identifying (see 
AcapEMy, May 16, p. 537, col. ii.) Thomas Win- 
debank, who wrote the letters from which he 

uotes, with the unfortunate governor of Bleching- 
don House. 

This Thomas, or Sir Thomas—for he seems to 
have been a knight or baronet, it is not quite 
certain which—was the eldest son of Sir Francis 
Windebank, Secretary of State. He is almost 
certainly the “Thomas Windebank, Esq.,” who 
represented Wootton Basset in the Parliament of 
April 13, 1640, In 1660 he was still alive and 
beyond sea. 

Francis Windebank, the governor of Bleching- 
don House, who surrendered his charge to Oliver 
Cromwell, April 24, 1645, was a younger brother 
of this Sir Thomas. The articles under which 
the fortress was yielded may be seen in Rush- 
worth. I have seen no evidence that he was 
sg a ryten or a aoe map son naps 
when speaking of his unha te, gen seeml 
to sae. some excuse gate bg cath, wha 

ives the Cavalier view of things, blemes his wife 
or what happened. He says:— 

“ The governour, over-ruled by his fair young Bride, 
and some Ladies that were come thither to visit, and 
frighted with the menace, delivered the House, with 
all the Arms and Ammunition therein. For which the 
hopeful young Gentleman, for all the prayers and 
intreaties of his Wife, and the merit of his Father, 
was shot to death against Merton Colledge Wal} 
in Oxford ; to the great regret afterwards of the king, 
when he understood the business, and for which he 
was highly displeased with Prince Rupert.” 


There seems to be some doubt as to the exact 
spot where the execution took place. Sir William 

ugdale, who was in Oxford when it happened, 
says that Colonel Windebank was “shott to 
death . . . within the garden at Oxford Castle.” 
Wood tells us that the deed was done in “ Broken 
hayes near Oxon.” Colonel Chester informs me 
that the burial register of Saint en, 
in that city, bears testimony that Windebank 
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—————— 
was buried there on May 3—the day of his 


execution. 

Sir Francis Windebank had two other sons, 
John, M.A. Oxon, created Doctor of Physic 
April 5, 1654, who afterwards practised at Guild- 
ford; and Christopher, sometime of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

: Pay Wood, Fasti Oxon., Jan, 26, 1644; April 5, 

Rushworth Hist, Coll. pt. ii. vol. ii. p. 1112; 
pt. iv. vol. i. p. 24, 

Cal, Stat. Bap, 1660-1661, p. 445. 

Heath, Chronicle, ed. 1676, p. 74. 

Dugdale, Diary, May 3, 1645. 
wart of Soc, of Antiquaries, December 12, 
Clarendon, ed. 1843, p. 733. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 








THE SITE OF TROY. 

Cambridge: May 18. 

A writer in the Standard of May 1, referring 
to my letter in the AcapEemy of April 18, appears 
to argue that it is no longer of any use to contend 
that the Homeric Ilium stood on the high ground 
of Bounarbashi, the town of the warm and cold 
spr , Since positive proof has now been pro- 

uced that Hissarlik, the [dium Novumof the post- 
Alexandrine and Roman traditions, was the true 
ancient site. The suggestion that the Troy of 
the oldest poets was a mythical city he treats 
with contempt, as an old-fashioned and long ex- 
ploded idea. Ifthe readers of the AcaDEMY are 
not tired of the discussion, I should like to add a 
few more words on a subject on which certainty 
is unattainable, though reasonable conjecture may 
be allowed to have some weight. 

If any persons take pleasure in believing that 
the Troy which was built by Apollo and Poseidon, 
captured by Hercules, and was ruled over by a 
king who was the brother of the hoar Sun-god 
Tithonus, the husband of Aurora, had a real 

phical site, they are of course entitled to 
retain their very harmless opinion. Precisely the 
same may be said about the personality and 
identity of the Homer to whom so vast a collec- 
tion of epic poems was attributed by an uncritical 
antiquity. Many good scholars question the 
existence of both. Yet,as no one denies that 
there must have been some “Homer,” since we have 
an Iliad and an Odyssey ; so there must have been, 
under the same conditions of doubtful identity 
and uncertainty of name, a real “Ilium,” that was 
destroyed by fire, for we have found its ashes, 
But there are several sites in the Troad of un- 
doubtedly very ancient cities, any of which ma 
have been connected with the Trojan legends. It 
is certain that in very early times there was a dim 
tradition of a city on the banks of Scamander 
(both Aeschylus and Pindar say thus much), 
which was the scene of a great conflict, and was 
finally taken and burnt to the ground. All the 
accounts expressly dwelt on its destruction by 
fire; and so far the “crust of red ashes and cal- 
cined ruins” found by Dr. Schliemann is a coin- 
cidence of very great interest. Now, though it is 
pretty certain that the Trojan legends are largely 
made up of Lycian tradition, and this very 

Scamander” may have originally meant either 
the Xanthus of Lycia, or the Xanthus of the 
Troad—just as the Troes may or may not have 
been the founders of the Lycian city Tlos—still it 
is on the whole probable that the story of the 
Trojan war (even if in its remotest origin it was 
purely a solar myth) found a real centre of action, 
80 to say, in some city in the Troad of immense, 
perhaps long prehistoric, antiquity. This mixture 
of the su; tural with early human achieve- 
ment—this localising of floating traditions, ob- 
Viously presents no serious difficulty. Achilles 
may have have been the mid-day sun, and 
Odysseus the setting sun, the cv-dpevog cdc, and 
yet they may in some sense record the deeds or 
represent the characters of real men. There may 
have been a great flood even in the plain of Thes- 








saly, and yet the story of and Deucalion 
is not the less a myth. There may have been 
a Troy, or an Ilium, whose actual site was long 
forgotten when the epics about the Trojan war 
were first com in Greek, But it seems cer- 
ae oe ly type and Aesch rc 
—generally, indeed, of the ic poets—and o 
the vase-painters of Trojan subjects in the fifth 
century B.C., was some one very different from the 
— epic composer who has bequeathed to us the 

liad in its present complete and dramatised form, 
though he was still ealled “Homer” quite as a 
matter of course. The of that is, in 
the main, of the age and the country of Herodotus, 
mixed up largely with archaic and pseudo-archaic * 
words and inflexions. When the author or com- 
piler of it, who evidently had nally visited 
the site and scenery of ‘Boadie hi, lived, the 
Aeolic colony of “Old Ilium” must have been 
built ; for this is the only reasonable explanation 
that can be put on the words in Iliad xx. 216, 
that “sacred Troy had not as yet been built in 
the plain, but they still dwelt on the slopes of 
Mount Ida.”+ It was the upper city, with its 
Pergamus or Acropolis, that he regarded as the 
Troy of the siege. This alone could be called 
aizun), “the high town.” Strabo, xiii. 25 (p. 
593), records the opinion of some writers “ that 
the city had changed its site several times,” —xeiovg 
peraBeBAnkiva romoug Thy wéAU’. 

In a word, no one definite site was assigned by 
the early poets to the Troy of the oldest tales. 
They spoke of a place, in the true ott of myth, 
which they had never seen, and knew nothing 
about. 

If the city, or rather succession of cities, dis- 
covered by Dr. Schliemann be really of immense 
antiquity, it is very likely that this was one of 
the earliest sites or “local habitations” of the 
legend. But, then, it must have been long for- 
gotten as such when the Iliad as we now have it 
was composed ; for it is clear that the author of 
it founded his poem on a different conception of 
the scene. 

I think, therefore, that the divinely built city 
of pure myth, existing only in poets’ brains ; the city 
of the prehistoric siege and capture, possibly that 
now so wonderfully unearthed by Dr. Schliemann, 
and the city of Pergamus, the Scaean Gate, and 
the warm springs, as described by the bard whom 
I have learnt, after investigating this question for 
many years, to call “Our Tene,” may be allowed 
severally to have their proper place in the inquiry. 

The weak point in the inn made for Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries seems to me to be the 
attempt tu associate them with King Priam or 
any of the Homeric heroes, or to identify them 
with any forms of art described in the Iliad, Let 
them stand for what they may fairly claim to be, 
genuine and unique specimens of very early 
civilisation. But it is making an unfair use of 
their evidence to prove from them that Hissarlik 
was the true site of the Homeric Ilium, against 
the plain description in the poem itself. My own 
impression, from a careful perusal of Sir William 
Gell’s Geography of the Troad, is that he has 
fully proved his point in fixing the real scene of 
the Iliad at or near Bounarbashi. To my mind 
his arguments are unanswerable ; and I say this 
wholly unconscious of any “love of paradox,” 
with which the eloquent writer in the Standard 
charges me. F. A. Paty. 


THe annual meeting of the London Library 
was held on Thursday, Lord Houghton in the 
chair. The vice-presidency, vacant by the death 
of the Bishop of Winchester, was filled by the 
election of the Dean of Westminster; Mr. T. 
Walrond, C.B., and Mr. Leslie Stephen were 
placed upon the Committee. 


* I now affirm as a fact what I hope soon to be able 
to demonstrate. 

t I go so far as to say that Od. vii. 81 must allude 
to the temple of Erechtheus built on the Acropolis of 
Athens in the time of Pericles, 
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The Eprror will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 


tuttons, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, May 23, 1 p.m. Sale at Christie's of the Collectiom 
of Modern Pictures of J. 8. 

Forbes, Esq. * 
8 p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. R. A. 
Proctor | on “The Planetary 
” = Palace : Second Summer 

mcert (French Music). 
3.45 p.m. Royal Botanic. 
Monpbay, May 25, 3 p.m. Linnean: Anniversary. 

» Ballad Concert: Royal Albert 


Hall. 

TcEspay, May 26, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. W. H. 
Stone on “The Theory of Mu- 
sical Instruments,” 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers, Anthropological 
Institute. 

»»  MadameFavartin Le Post-scriptum 

and La Nuit de Mai at the Prin- 


cess’s, 

” Colonial Institute: Mr. F. Young 
on ‘* New Zealand, Past, Present, 
and Future.” 

8.30 p.m. Royal Medical and Chirurgical. 
WEDNESDAY, May 27, 1 p.m. Horticultural. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts. Geological. Ar- 
chaeological, 


logical. 

Ps Royal Society of Literature: Mr. 
C, H, E. Carmichael on “ Vero- 
nese Typography (XVth to 
XIXth Century). 

Tuurspay, May 28, 3p.m. Royal Institution: Professor 
Story Maskelyne on “ Physical. 
Symmetry in Crystals.” 

= Mdlle. Krebs’ First Piano Recital 
(St. James's Hall). 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Third Conver- 


sazione. 
»  M.Gotin Le Gendre de M. Poirier 
at the Princess's. 
Fripay, May 29, 3 p.m. — Fourth Recital (St. James’s 
). 
- M. Duvernoy’s First Piano Re- 
cital (Hanover Square Rooms). 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: Dean Stanley 
on “ The Roman Catacombs as 
illustrating the Belief of the 
Early Christians.” 








SCIENCE. 


The New Chemistry. 4 Josiah P. Cooke, 
Erving Professor of Chemistry and Miner- 
alogy in Harvard University. (London: 
Henry 8. King & Co., 1874.) 


CuemicaL Science now constitutes a system 
which is so vast that it has many sub- 
divisions :—Theoretical Chemistry, Technical 
Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, Analytical 
Chemistry, and so on. In each of these 
branches there are many hundred workers, 
and as a consequence the science is, in the 
main, made up of well-established, and, as far 
as we can make them, absolute, facts. Hence, 
when we speak of the “‘ New Chemistry,” it 
is obvious that the term cannot apply to new 
facts, but rather to the manner of viewing 
old facts in relation to their surroundings. 
The New Chemistry is not a new system of 
practical chemistry, but of theoretical che- 
mistry: it is a new chemical philosophy ; 
and having for its basis established facts, it 
reacts, by its generalisations and deductions, 
on the more practical side of the science, and 
indicates the direction in which we are to 
look for other and at present unknown facts. 
The New Chemistry has been principally de- 
veloped during the last ten years; Dr- 
Hoffmann’s Modern Chemistry (1866) was 
the first important treatise published in this 
country on the subject, and hitherto it has 
been unsurpassed by any later work, in con- 
ciseness, clearness, and logical accuracy. A 
main difference between the chemistry of 
1854 and that of 1874 is this: that in the 
former weight was regarded as the prin 
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cipal factor which regulates the combination 
of all bodies solid, liquid and gaseous; while 
in the latter we regard combination by 
volume as the truer mode of action, and 
prefer to determine first the volumetric re- 
lations of bodies, then their weights. 

Professor Cooke tells us that the starting 
point of the new chemistry is the law of 
Avogadro, which “holds the same place in 
chemistry that the law of gravitation does in 
astronomy,’ and which may be thus enun- 
ciated :— 

“‘ Equal volumes of all substances, wheh in the 
state of gas, and under like conditions, contain 
the same number of molecules.” 

This law is indeed of fundamental im- 
portance, but we deny that it bears the 
same relation to chemistry that the law of 
gravitation does to astronomy. In the first 
place, the law of Avogadro does not submit 
itself to the same absolute proofs as the law 
of gravitation, and it is of far less general 
application ; again, it is of a more theoretical 
nature—and we say this fully cognisant of 
the fact that Neumann has recently deduced 
the law mathematically from the mechanical 
theory of gases. If any law in chemistry 
is to be compared with the law of gravita- 
tion, it should surely be the law of chemical 
affinity. 

After the law of Avogadro, Professor 
Cooke places the law of Boyle, and the law 
of Charles, which andes st 2 assert that— 

“The volume of a confined mass of gas is in- 
versely proportional to the pressure to which it is 
exposed: the smaller the pressure, the larger the 


volume, and the greater the pressure, the less the 
volume.” 


“The volume of a given mass of gas under a 
constant pressure varies directly as the absolute 
temperature.” 

The author then applies these laws to the 
explanation of combination by volume, and 
constructs suitable symbolical expressions 
both for simple combinations, and for re- 
placements. These three laws, which are 
closely connected, “ define the aériform con- 
dition of matter:” thus the first tells us 
that if a given volume of hydrogen contains 
a certain number of molecules under a given 
temperature and pressure, an equal volume 
of oxygen, nitrogen, &c., will contain the 
same number of molecules. Sir William 
Thompson has calculated that a perfect gas 
at 32° F., and 30 inches barometric pressure 
contains 10?3 (or a hundred thousand million 
million million molecules) to the cubic inch. 
The second law (Boyle’s) asserts that if you 
take any given volume of gas, say 100 
cubic inches, at a given pressure, and double 
the pressure the volume is reduced to one- 
half (viz. 50 cubic inches) ; if the pressure 
be trebled, the volume becomes one-third 
(viz. 33°33 cubic inches); if quadrupled, it 
becomes 25 cubic inches; if increased a 
hundredfold, the volume will be reduced to 
1 cubic inch, The third law asserts that 
at the absolute zero of temperature (—2738° 
C.), gases have no motion, no heat, no 
energy, at 0° C. they will have a certain 
amount of energy, at 273° C. twice as much, 
that is, their volume will be doubled if free 
to expand, and the pressure will be doubled 
if confined; at 546° ©., three times the 
volume, and so on. 

Scattered thronghout the work we find 











concise definitions which are of ¢ im- 
portance to the student, and are for the 
most part exact. The following are ex- 
amples :— 

“Density is a weight, while specific gravity is a 
ratio ” (p. 68). 

Molecules are defined (p. 86) as 

‘The smallest particles of a substance in which 
its qualities inhere, or the smallest particles of 
substance which ean exist by themselves.” 

As to relative weights, we are told, p. 66 :— 

“Tt is obvious, if equal volumes of two gases 
contain the same number of molecules, the relative 
weights of these molecules must be the same as 
the relative weights of the equal gas volumes.” 

We must attribute great inconsistency to 
our author, when we find him asserting that 
Newton’s law of universal gravitation is 
“the basis of modern chemistry, as much 
as it is of modern astronomy.” For he has 
before called the law of Avogadro the funda- 
mental law of the new chemistry, and defined 
its position in chemistry as similar to that 
of the law of gravitation in astronomy. 
Again, he speaks (p. 129) of the hydrogen 
atom as “ the smallest mass of matter known 
to science,” when he should surely say the 
lightest. In a chapter on “Chemical Re- 
actions,” we find the heading ‘“ Chemical 
Arithmetic,” and the following rule: “ As 
the total molecular weight of the substance 
given, is to the total molecular weight 
of the substance required, so is the given 
weight to the required weight.” This 
Professor Cooke calls “‘the Golden Rule 
of Chemistry,” but, in good sooth, it 
is simply the ordinary Rule of Three. 
In the general classification of chemical 
changes, it is, we think, to be regretted, 
that volume-squares, now common in all 
our text-books, have been omitted. They 
are of great service to the student by 
enabling him to see at a glance the condens- 
ation of compound gases; and any one who 
remembers how effectively they were used in 
Dr. Hoffmann’s Modern Chemistry, will regret 
the omission here. 

A long paragraph (pp. 195-196) treats of 
the “ Method of Science,” and shows how 
we find out the true causes of phenomena 
by eliminating conditions which are common 
to two parallel sets of experiments made in 
relation to the said phenomena, and then 
specially test the bearing of the conditions 
which differ. Thus sulphur burnt in oxygen 
produces very little light, while phosphorus 
burnt in oxygen produces a very intense 
light; the only notable difference is the fact 
that the phosphorus flame contains a number 
of solid particles, while the sulphur flame 
sontains only gaseous particles. Hence, if 
we introduce solid particles into the sulphur- 
flame, it ought also to be luminous, which 
being tried proves the truth of the explana- 
tion. Professor Cooke, adds :— 

“This method of differencing phenomena as a 

means of discovering the cause of effects which 
are prominent in one, although common to both, 
is frequently called differentiation, and it is one of 
the most valuable methods in science.” 
But more than two centuries ago, Lord 
Bacon, who proposed this method, called it 
Instantia Crucis, and surely, if we omit the 
name of the man who suggested the method, 
we should, at least, in common fairness, call 
it by its old and recognised name. 





The latter portion of the work treats 
(rather fancifully, we think) of the internal 
constitution of complex molecules, and of 
an electro-chemical theory or hypothesis, 
which is ingenious as a speculation, but no 
more. The book will, however, repay perusal ; 
it contains much sober thought, some con- 
cise definition, a considerable leaven of. the- 
oretical matter, and some ingenious fancies. 
There is not much new matter in it, but the 
old is worked up into a readable form, and 
many portions of the book are eminently 
suggestive to the student. 

G. F. Ropwett, 








Transactions of the Asiatic Socrety of Japan. 
From October 30, 1872, to October 9, 1873. 
(Yokohama, 1874.) 

Tuts is the first issue of the Society’s Transac- 

tions, and it represents the quiet and studious 

side of foreign life in Japan. Just now the news- 
papers bring rumours of internal commotion, and 
the residents in Nagasaki were by recent accounts 
preparing to take refuge on board the ships of 
their various nationalities. This publication be- 
longs to the time of calm which followed the 
revolution of 1866, and has continued till now. 

Yokohama is close to the seat of government, 

and it is not likely at present that the rebellion 

will spread to its vicinity, so as to disturb that 
spirit of repose which breathes through these 

ransactions. We may hope that the quelling of 
the insurrection in Sagas on March 1 will secure 
peace to the country generally for some time to 
come at least. 

Our best Japanese scholar, Mr. Satow, has con- 
tributed two careful papers, one on Loochoo, and 


_the other on the Geography of Japan. As Japanese 


life and institutions are a reproduction of those of 
China on a smaller scale, so Loochooan life and 
institutions are a reproduction of tiose of its great 
neighbours China and Japan on a very much 
smaller scale. So true is this, that all the three 
religions of China are found in Loochoo. The 
preference of the Loochooans is, however, while 
in many things they copy Japan, for the usages of 
the Chinese, who have never conquered them as 
the Japanese have done. They have, as might be 
expected, peculiarities of their own, but they are 
disappearing. Formerly, when a Loochooan died, 
he was provisionally buried for three years. The 
bones were then exhumed and washed with an 
aleoholic liquid, after which they were placed in 
a vase and deposited once more in the tomb. 
Some of the Miau tribes in south-western China 
have also the singular custom of washing the 
bones of their ancestors on certain occasions. The 
Buddhist mode of burial has been adopted in 
Loochoo of late years, as in — The body is 
placed sitting in a coffin of a cubical shape. It is 
then carried in procession to a Buddhist temple, 
where the priests, who had walked before it, chant 
a sort of litany in the presence of the idols in the 
chief hall. The coffin is then borne away to the 
grave unaccompanied by the priests or the mourn- 
ers. I witnessed a funeral of this kind in 
Yokohama last summer. The son of the deceased 
and the women of the family, all clad in coarse 
white cotton cloth, threw many dozens of bags 
of pastry among the numerous lookers-on who 
crowded to the temple doors. Here was the 
charity of the Buddhist religion. The inscriptions 
on the brilliant blue and yellow canopy which 
overhung the coffin expressed the Buddhist idea 
of victory in death, in the extermination of the 
five evils, and elevation to the dignity of Buddha. 
This is an illustration of the way in which in 
Japan and Loochoo the idea of death presents 
itself to the meditative Buddhist, whether monk 
or la , : 

The Loochooans were originally a Japanese 


colony, as their —_ age shows. 
In the paper on Japanese Geography, the errors 
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of English school-books are exposed, A t | still remain to adorn the great city which is the | a view of discovering the origin of cholera. Th 
what is taught to our youth on that sub- ital of new Japan.” | apparatus employed by De. “Ounningham was . 
ject is shown to be wrong. Compilers of bvoks atural history is represented by a careful | box with a hale in one side, turning freely, so as 


to be used im schools have too often contented 
themselves with blind citations from incompetent 
authors, when, as in this case, correct information 
on the subject was difficult to be at. To 
make this known is a t service done to the 
public. For example, Niphon is only another 
and older way of spelling the word Japan, and is 
ps oare by the natives to the enipire, and not to 
the largest island of the group. All books and 
maps which call the chief island Nippon, Nihon 
or Niphon, are wrong. To the native mind, the 
mainland of Japan needs no name, just as to the 
Orcadian the mainland of Orkney needs no name. 
The author finds several faults with the section 
on Japan in Cornwell’s School Geography. It is not 
true that few domestic animals exist in — 
There at least cows, horses, dogs, cats and try. 
Lately the Japanese have made a vigorous effort 
to introduce rabbits from China. Sheep and 
donkeys abound in North China and in Mongolia, 
where the soil and air are dry. In Japan they 
cannot be acclimated, evidently on account of 
dampness and the want of suitable grasses. Dr. 
Cornwell is quite wrong in saying that Japan is 
deficient in timber. He certainly was never there. 
Timber abounds, except in the neighbourhood of 
Nagasaki, Houses and temples are built of it in 
all parts of the empire, as every traveller in the 
country knows. Sadly do the houses in Yedo 
and Osaka need paint to relieve the dull and 
gloomy aspect of wooden architecture. It is a 
wonder that the Japanese in this respect do not 
copy the Chinese love of colour, But to paint a 
whole house would of course be expensive. The 
Chinese always fill up their wooden framework 
with brick walls. The pillars are painted red or 
black. The insterstitial walls are plastered white, 
blue, or red. The Chinese have everywhere 
abundance of lime and blue and red clay to 
furnish these colours. In Japan, lime is scarce. 
Dr. Cornwell has also been negligent in his 
account of Yedo; of the great bronze Buddha, 
which was, in the seventeenth century, coined 
into cash to meet the exigencies of the public 
service; of the mode in which the government is 
conducted ; of the mode in which foreign goods 
are paid for by the Japanese ; and of the numbers 
killed in the last great earthquake in Yedo. These 
form a heavy list of errors to be found in one 
common English school-book on geography, and 
they are not all. What errors may occur in other 
works, Mr, Satow does not say. There can be 
little doubt that there is much need in them for 
correction and expurgation. No one can say that 
the Asiatic Society of Japan is not doing useful 
work in drawing attention to this subject. : 
Professor Griffis, in his paper on Street Names in 
Yedo, alludes to the absence sof self-glorification 
in these names, They are not memorials of vic- 
tories and battle-fields. Out of 1,371 streets in 
Yedo (or rather Tokei, the eastern capital, as it is 
now to be called), two-thirds have been derived 
from natural objects. They have Willow Street, 
Stone Street, Bamboo Street. The “pine” is varied 
by the words “front,” “side,” “little,” “ young,” 
new,” “temple-facing,” and “hill-facing.” The 
morning sun, the mist, the well, the mountain, all 
furnish names to thoroughfares. They have Leather 
Street and Indigo Street, Kitchen Street and 
Charcoal Street, Street and Falcon Street. 
But proper names of men and places are not found. 
e streets in Yedo are in general wide and 
Spacious, and are kept well repaired. They are 
usually straight, and run between opposite cardinal 
points of the compass. Within the castle, which 
ped dy vast = > the enti of the city, the 
y €8 y along the moats, were origi- 
nally made or the grand spectacles of feudal lords 
and their retainers. The Daimios’ trains no longer 
glitter there to impress the mind of spectators 
with scenic effect; but the wide avenues on which 
these glories of a bygone age were once witnessed, 





article on the Glass Rope of Japan. There 
is an elaborate article on Np oons in Japanese 
Seas, and a brief one on the nts of Russia on 


en. 
he last article is upon the Nature of the’ 

Japanese Lat and its possible Improvements. 
The connexion with Mongol, Manchu, Turkish 
and Tamil is shown by identity in the laws of 
position and common roots; and it is stated that 
the ip with which the verb is forced to the 
end of sentences amounts to a restriction on in- 
tellectual freedom, causes a cramping of poetic 
genius, and prevents the development of popular 
eloquence. On this and other grounds it is re- 
ferred to the foreign educators in Japan for their 
consideration, whether it is possible to improve 
the laws of the collocation of words in Ja’ ‘ 
by introducing modifications into the system of 

overnment education now being ‘g Deer The 

apanese have already expressed dissatisfaction 
with their own language, and if we can help them 
to improve it, we ought to do so. It was by edu- 
cation that formerly they succeeded in natura- 
lising many thousands of Chinese words and 
expressions, which, like exotic plants, have learned 
to grow and bear useful fruit in a new climate. 
Cannot the educator do the same thing with the 
laws of the collocation of words that he does with 
words themselves, and thus contribute his aid to 
improve the languages of inferior races, and help 
them to attain the intellectual eminence of their 
more highly-gifted contemporaries ? 

JoserH EpKINs. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Certain and Immediate Sign of Death.—The 
signs of death which can be implicitly relied upon, 
even by medical men, are comparatively few, 
Consciousness may be abolished, the pulsation of 
the heart may be inaudible and imperceptible to 
the touch or eye. The respiratory movements 
may be inappreciable, the surface may feel cold, 
and yet life may not be quite extinguished. It 
has recently been suggested as a good method of 
general application, to tie a piece of twine rather 
tightly around a finger. If after a few minutes 
the part beyond the ligature neither swells nor 
alters in colour, life may be regarded with toler- 
able certainty as extinct. In a recent contribution 
to this subject, Dr. Leon Danis (London Medical 
Record, No. 67) has proposed another plan, which, 
however, can only be practised by a surgeov. The 
plan proposed by Dr. Danis is the denudation and 
section of an artery. If the artery be empty, the 
heart is dead; the heart dead, the hw body 
has ceased to live. The great advantage to be 
derived from the employment of this sign is, that 
the emptying of the arteries must be simultaneous 
with death, and if it be present, attempts at resto- 
ration should be abandoned. If this phenomenon 
be not present, the attempt to restore life may yet 
succeed. The temporal artery, by reason of its 
nearness to the surface, may be selected for the 
operation, as also for the slight degree in which it 
retracts. When the artery has been exposed, its 
colour should be observed. After death it becomes 
of a yellowish or orange colour ; during life it has 
the colour of the surrounding tissues. Its pulsa- 
tions, if any exist, may then be observed ; but it 
may be noted that the sudden exposure to the air 
sometimes stops the pulsation; irom this, how- 
ever, it will soon recover, if life be not extinct. 
In the dead body the artery will gape when 
divided, and little or no blood will flow, other 
than a few coagula. If the blood should flow by 
jets, a compress will restrain it. 

Atm tc Mi aphy.—An interesting arti- 
cle, by ag M. J. ere oF Pu subject, 
appears in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
p< a a propos of br. Cunningham and Dr. 





Lewis's investigations in India, undertaken with 


aiticles the orifice constantly to the wind, the 
les impinging on a vertical slip of microscopic 
glass with glycerine, and capable of bei 
transferred without of their being rub 

off to the table of the microscope, care being taken 
that everything was made previously as clean as 
possible, The diaphragm was removed every 
twenty-four hours, and magnifying powers vary- 
ing from 400 to 1,000 diameters were used. 
examination the deposits were found to consist :— 

1. Of particles of siliceous matter. 

2. Particles of carbonaceous matter. 

8. Fragments of hair and other animal sub- 
stances, 

4, Fragments of cellular tissue of plants. 

5. Pollen-grains, amongst which those of several 
common Grasses could be easily recognised. 

6. Algae, few in number, but consisting of frag- 
ments of Oscillatoriae, Desmidiaceae, Closterium. 

7. Sporidia of Lichens (frequent). 

8. Spores or sporidin of Fungi, such as Macro- 
sporium, Cladosporium, Helminthosporium, Spori- 
desmium. The Yeast fungus. The curious genus 
Tetraploa, Triposporium. Spores also of Uredinew, 
and more rarely of Puccinia and the sporidia of 
Sphoeriaceae, and the spores of Myxogastres. The 
quantity of fungus spores carried about by the air 
is thus seen to be very remarkable. 

Dr. Cunningham made also some interesting 
observations on the organisms which appeared in 
rain water in India. THis conclusions are as 
follows :— 

1. Specimens of rain water in Calcutta, collected 
with every precaution to ensure their freedom from 
contact contamination, sooner or later frequently 
show the presence of spores, mycelium zoospores, 
monads, bacteroid bodies, and distinct Bacteria. 

2. They do not as a rule contain any of the higher 
forms of infusoria. . 

8. The zoospores are demonstrably derived from 
the mycelium arising from common atmospheric 
spores. 

4. There is every probability that the monads and 
bacteria have a similar origin, but it remains quite 
uncertain whether their development is due to hete- 
rogenesis or to the presence of their germs within 
the parent cells, or as the result of a process of 
normal development in the latter. 

The Structure of the Dark or Double-bordered 
Nerve Fibre-—A paper appears with this heading 
in the last part of the Monthly Microscopical 
Jowrnal (May, No. lxy.), from the pen of Dr. H. 
D. Schmidt, of New Orleans, in which he states 
that, knowing from experience success in resolving 
the fine lines of Diatomaceae depended to a certain 
degree upon the correct illumination of the object 
with oblique light—provided the angle of aper- 
ture of the objective is sufficiently large to admit 
such a portion of the oblique rays as is required 
for the purpose—he has employed it more or less 
for a number of years in his histological studies, 
and has gained many a by it. For the 
preservation of nervous tissue, he finds solution of 
chromic acid most serviceable, whilst it may be 
stained with chloride of gold. He prefers, how- 
ever, to examine it in the perfectly fresh condition, 
with the addition only of a little aqueous humour. 
He then goes on to say that the dark-bordered 
fibres present, when examined in the still living 
pave sharply defined double contours. The 
space between these contours, representing the 
greater portion of the entire nerve fibre, ap to 
a certain degree opaque, except where it borders 
om them; there it is seen as a clear stripe, be- 
comi ually fainter in the direction of the 
axis of the fibre. On the addition of a drop of 
water, a fine dark line is seen to appear in the 
interspace of the double contour itself, dividin 
this, so to say, into two halves. The outer ha 
is distinguished by a reddish, and the inner by a 
greenish line, the difference in colour pointing to 
a difference in the chemical composition. After 
a time the inner dark line, forming a part of the 
original double contour, is gradually dissolved 
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and lost sight of; with it, of course, the inner 
greenish shining half of the original double con- 
tour also disappears, whilst the outer half with 
the loss of its reddish hue remains. In conse~ 
quence of these changes, the fine dark median line 
which at first appeared, after the addition of 
water, dividing the original double contour, now 
forms the inner contour of the nerve fibre. At 
the same time an important omy takes place 
in the main part of the nerve fibre, situated 
between two now very fine double contours. 
This consists in the ap ce of certain 
irregular figures often described, which, examined 
with sufficient amplification and central illumina- 
tion, resemble somewhat an irregular network of 
fine tubular elements, as Stilling once described 
them, but by a closer examination with an oblique 
illumination are found to represent in reali 
a great number of fine fibrils, which in their 
usually wavy or tortuous course frequently cross 
each other, either singly or in the form of fasciculi, 
and thus give rise to the resemblance to a network. 
So, again, if fresh nerves are torn, a portion of the 
soft semi-fluid medullary substance, or nerve me- 
dulla, is almost always seen to escape from their 
open ends. With low powers this appears as a ho~ 
mogeneous semi-fluid substance ; but, as Stilling 
first — out, and as Dr. Schmidt maintains, it is 
mostly composed of exceedingly fine and smooth 
fibrils surrounded by a semi-fiuid finely granular 
substance, His examination of the anatomical 
composition of the nerve medulla has led him to the 
conclusion that it consists of two layers distinctly 
differing from each other. The outer one of these 
shows a structure composed of very delicate and 
smooth fibrils, about 1,200 mm. in diameter, and 
arranged parallel and very close to one another. 
The inner one surrounds directly the axis cylinder, 
and consists of a finely granular amorphous and 
semi-liquid substanee. The former he terms the 
fibrillous, the latter the medullary layer. In 
regard to the axis cylinder, Dr. Schmidt describes 
it asconsisting of minute granules about 1-1200mm, 
in diameter, which are arranged in regular rows, 
and united by a homogeneous interfibrillous sub- 
stance, and thus form a bundle of granular fibrils. 
Each axis-cylinder is therefore according to its 
thickness composed of a number of thin granular 
fibrils, which, united into a fasciculus, are 
— within a distinct delicate membranous 
sheath. 


Functions of the Nerves and Muscles of the 
Larynz.—A long and interesting paper on this 
subject appears in the last volume Gs. p. 258) 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, from the pen of 
Dr. Schech. The experiments he performed were 
made on young dogs previously narcotised with 
morphia, and the effects of the division of nerves 
and of the wate of muscles were observed by 
means of the laryngoscope. He arrives at the 
conclusion that Bischoff did before him, that 
the motor nervous fibres of the larynx are derived 
from the spinal accessory nerve; since, when this 
nerve is torn out by the roots on one side, the 
vocal cords of that side are rendered perfectly im- 
moveable, whilst, after ablation of both, no move- 
ments of the cords occur whatever, and there is 
complete aphonia. Section of the superior 
laryngeal nerve previous to its division or sec- 
tion of its external laryngeal brand paralyses 
the crico-thyroid, and causes the voice to be 
hoarse. No high notes can be produced. In 
regard to the action of the crico-thyroid muscle, 
he thinks that, when the thyroid cartilage is fixed 
by the thyro-hyoids, the crico-thyroids draw the 
fore part of the cricoid upwards, causing the 
body of the cricoid to rotate downwards and back- 
wards. But as the thyroid is fixed anteriorly by 
the thyro-hyoid muscles, whilst the arytenoids are 
fixed posteriorly to the cricoid with which the 
move, any backward inclination of the cricoid, 
such as that produced by the crico-thyroid, must 
cause the arytenoids to be inclined backwards also, 
and thus put the vocal cords on the stretch and 
aid in the production of high notes. The recur- 





rent nerves supply all the muscles of the cp 
with the exception of the crico-thyroid. If they 
be divided on both sides, the effects observed are 
complete aphonia and immobility of the vocal 
oan, which take up the position they assume 
after death. The crico-arytenoideus posticus he 
finds to be, as is generally admitted, the dilator of 
the glottis. 

Accorpiné to the recently ane Report of 
the Works of the St. Gotthard Tunnel, the pro 
made from the inning of the excavations, 
April 1, 1873, to April 1, 1874, was about 
4 métres daily, as the combined result of the labour 
at the north and south extremities of the shaft. 


We learn from the Italian papers that the 
attempts made last year in Italy, without success, 
to grow the tea-plant, are being renewed in the 
southern districts of Sicily. It is hoped that this 
attempt will prove successful, as special pains have 
been taken to procure seeds and plants from the 
best sources direct from Japan. Last year’s 
failure is not unreasonably referred to the fact that 
the entire stock of seeds and plants had been 
injured by immersion in sea-water through the 
shipwreck of the cargo. 


THE — volume of the Fortschritte der 
Physik, which has just been completed by the 
Berlin Physical Society, contains an account of all 
writings in Natural Philosophy for the year 1869, 
and consists of 1,083 pages, being considerably 
larger than any previous volume. 


Tue Anderson School of Experimental Zoology 
on the Island of Penikese, of which Professor 
Alexander Agassiz is the director, will be opened 
on July7. A steamer will leave New Bedford for the 
island every day during the first week, but after- 
wards it will only make three passages a week. 


Tue Agassiz Memorial Committee (which in- 
cludes Professor T. Lyman, Professor B. Pierce, 
Professor Joseph Henry, and Professor J. D. Dana, 
among its members) has issued a circular appeal- 
ing to the friends of liberal culture both in 
America and the Old World, for assistance in 
the attempt to endow adequately the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass., 
which was founded fifteen years ago by Agassiz, 
and has grown to its present large proportions 
under his hand. This it is thought would be the 
best possible memorial to the great naturalist. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Sebastian B. Schle- 
singer, Esq., Treasurer of the Committee, 6 Oliver 
Street, Boston. 


An American Iron and Steel Association has 
just been formed in Philadelphia, with the object of 
emulating the valuable work done by the British 
Iron and Steel Institute, more especially in the 
devotion of particular attention to scientific metal- 
lurgy. 

At the annual meeting of the Belgian Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Letters, and Fine Arts on 
the 5th instant, Monsieur J. Liagre was elected 


Perpetual Secretary in place of the late Monsieur 
Ad. Quetelet. 


Tue Pacific Mail Steamship Company have just 
launched their magnificent iron steamer City of 
Peking, which is second in sizé only to the Great 
Eastern. The length of the vessel is 450 feet, the 
tonnage is 6,000 tons, there are ten boilers, and 
the estimated consumption of coal is placed at 
fifty or sixty tons per twenty-four hours. Five 
millions of pounds of iron have been used in the 
hull, and three of the four masts are of iron, and 
are used for ventilation. There is accommodation 
for 2,000 ngers. The attendance on the 
occasion of the launch at Chester, Pennsylvania, 
was very large. 

A CORRESPONDENT at Berlin points out that the 
Professor Rose who has been succeeded by Dr. 


Websky of Breslau, as announced in the ACADEMY 
of the 9th instant, is not the great chemist of that 


name, but his brother, the mineralogist, who ac- 
companied Alexander von Humboldt in his travels 
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through Central Asia ; and that the three labora- 

tories for Physic, Physiology, and Pharmacology 

518) will be built, not at Potsdam, but at 

in, on & piece of ground at the corner of 
Wilhelms- and theenstrasse. 

Dr. BurMEIsTER, well known for his thorough 
Imowledge of the natural history of the region of 
La Plata, where he has resided for many years, 
has been nominated to the post of Director of 
the Natural History and Physical Faculty of the 
University. of Cordova, where seven chairs are 
already held by German professors, . 


Proressor ScHIAPARELLI has offered the astro- 
nomer Vito Eugenio, of Parma, the directorship 
of the Astronomical Institute of Tung Wan, 
Peking, with a salary of 16,000 francs for the first 
five years, to be raised to 20,000 francs till the 
tenth year, after which it would be still further 
augmented. In case Signore Eugenio should 
accept the post, a house rent-free and two ser- 
vants would also be provided for him, and an 
Italian doctor would be maintained, at the expense 
of the Government, for the benefit of the director 
and his staff of assistants. 


Te Italian papers announce that the Joint 
Commission of Italian and Austrian En- 
gineer Officers, appointed some years ago to fix the 
measurement of a degree for Europe, have this 
month recommenced their labours, and are now 
engaged in determining a geodetic base near 
Undine. The Italian staff is under the direction 
of Major-General de Vecchi, chief of the Topo- 
graphical Survey, while the Austrian engineers 
are under the orders of Colonel Ganhal, Director 
of the geodetic operations of the Geographical 
Institute at Vienna. 





Dictionary making seems to be the order of the 
day among Oriental scholars, and no kind of work 
could be more useful. A dictionary generally 
marks and closes a period in the history of scholar- 
ship. It embodies in the shortest and most ac- 
cessible form the results obtained by one or two 
generations of scholars, and it generally happens 
that, before it is finished, a new start has been made, 
and new materials have been accumulated, which 
must wait for the next collector. Lane’s Arabic 
Dictionary, Boehtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary, Smith’s Syriac Dictionary, Childers’ Pali 
Dictionary, all are cases in point. No task is in 
itself more ungrateful than that of the dictionary 
maker. The materials which he has brought 
together are used by everybody; but no notice 
is taken of the compiler, except when those 
who consult his work discover a mistake, that 
must be corrected. It is but right, therefore, 
that every support should be given to those who 
undertake the arduous task of compiling a dic- 
tionary, not from other dictionaries, but from 
original sources ; and we wish to call attention to 
a most important enterprise, the compilation of a 
really adequate Hindustani dictionary, by Dr. 
Fallon, the prospectus of which has just been 
sent to us from India. Dr. Fallon shows that 
Shakespeare's and Forbes’s dictionaries and Wil- 
son’s Glossary, all fail to give an idea of the 
language as really spoken by the people of Hin- 
dustan. They are chiefly, if not entirely, founded 
on literary works. They contain many Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanskrit words which are never used 
in conversation, and they are deficient in those 
familiar expressions which constitute the life and 
charm of every-day conversation. 


“The maulvis and pandits,” says Dr. Fallon, 
‘who have hitherto been the chief assistants in com- 
piling Hindustani Dictionaries, have banished the 
people’s mother-tongue, and forged in its place the 
artificial language which divides the people and the 
ruling class. With might and main they have laboured 
to keep out the spoken vernacular from the written 
language of books and legal procedure and official 
correspondence ; and what they were unable wholly 
to thrust out of sight, they have mutilated, mangled, 
and crushed.” 
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Dr. Fallon so far as to say that the intro- 
duction of this highly artificial and unreal lan- 
anaes Dineen speeeni ty aReiaiions, 

rendered any familiar intercourse between the 
rulers and the large masses of the ruled almost im- 
possible. Mr. Beames, a distinguished member of 
the Civil Service, and one of the best Hindustani 
scholars now in India, speaks even more strongly 


on this subject -— 


“IT venture to give a decided opinion,” he says, 
“because I think few civilians have taken so much 
pains to master the spoken Hindustani as I have. 
After I had acquired Persian and Arabic, and had 
advanced into the higher regions of those studies in 
the Panjab, under the tuition of experienced maulvis 
of Delhi and Ambala, I set myself to master, first, 
the high-flown literary ‘Urdu,’ and secondly the 
ordinary colloquial Hindustani. In the latter en- 
deavour I spent ten years, and I mention these per- 
sonal facts because they bear directly upon Dr. 
Fallon’s project. I had to learn Hindustani entirely 
from the lips of my teachers. There existed no books 
from which I could acquire the real every-day familiar 
talk of the masses—and, as far as I am aware, there 
exist none yet. The consequence is, that our officials 
learn a stilted artificial form of speech, which only 
enables them to speak to their own Omla or the court 
Mooktears, and they are thus at the mercy of a very 
corrupt and designing class of people. When an 
English officer goes into a village, and begins to talk 
to the people, even if he speaks the purest high Urdu, 
they generally understand him so little as to suppose 
he is talking English! I say this from experience, 
not of districts where a patois widely diverging from 
the standard type is spoken, such as the Bhojpuri of 
Behar, but of districts where the village speech is 
closely similar to the literary type.” 


These are strong and startling statements, and 
deserving of careful consideration on the part of 
Tndian statesmen. No one doubts the competence 
of Mr. Beames to speak with authority on such a 
subject. Dr. Pischel, in his essay, De Grammati- 
cis Pracriticis, speaks of him as oiog wimvurat’ roi 6: 
oxiai discover, a remark which has so roused the 
anger of a well-known writer in the Literarische 
Centralblatt that he thinks it proper to call Mr. 
Beames Mr. Tiresias Beames, while complaining 
in the same breath that to be called caecus is a 
breach of the most ordinary civility, due from one 
scholar to the other. Even if Mr. Beames’ remarks 
should provesomewhat exaggerated, they wouldstill 
go far to prove how useful a work Dr. Fallon is 
undertaking, and how well bestowed the patronage 
of the government would be, if it enabled him to 
bring out such a work as he has projected. If 
the necessary assistance were given him, it would 
become a complete survey of the living dia- 
lects of India, and would yield results not only 
ef great practical usefulness to civilians, but 
also of considerable interest to the student of 
language. Each class of society has its own 
peculiar idioms ; the agricultural class, the banya 


(grocer), bazzdz (cloth-merchant), dallal (broker, . 


or tout), chamdr (worker in leather), kunjra 
en) banjdra (carrier), bhatydra (inn- 
keeper), ndt (barber), chdbuksawdr (jockey), 
patang-bdz (kite-flyer), judri (gambler), kanjar 
(eipey tribe), bhdt, dome, qavvdl, bhdnd, naggdl, 
nat, bhénmati (bards, musicians, minstrels, players, 
acrobats, jugglers), all- have words of their own, 
which are wanted for official transactions, and 
which often constitute the very pith and marrow 
of the popular speech. 


Besides the local dialects of Hindustani, which, 
as the proverb says, change every 12 kos, the 
new dictionary is to contain what Dr. Fallon 
calls the vocabulary of women, the rekAti or 
zandni bolt. Some portion of this vocabulary is 
more or less current in the language of men; but 
the greater part is still confined exclusively to 
women. The divergence is greatest where the 
men are educated Mo residents of towns, 
while the women with whom they may be 
brought into elation are illiterate country-bred 
Hind us; and it is least where the men and women 
are illiterate Hindus of the rural class. He who 
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would find the best idioms of the native stock, 
with the truly naturalised portion of the forei 
element, must look for them, as Dr. Fallon 

us, in the conservatism of the female instinct. 
In the speech of the women of India, moreover, 
is mirrored the very image of the thoughts and 
feelings by which humanity is moved. The 
songs composed by women are distingui by 
a na charm and simple pathos which make 
their way to the heart of the people. Theirs is 
the natural language of the emotions. The only 
aliens in the language are creations of the pen. 
The truly national s is that which bears 
the people’s stamp, and in this category the first 
place must be assigned to the language of women. 

These observationsof Dr. Fallon’s onthe language 
of women are extremely curious, and they remind 
one of the words of Cicero (De Orat. iii, 12):— 
“Equidem cum audio socrum meam Laeli 
(facilius enim mulieres incorruptam antiquitatem 
conservant, quod multorum sermonis expertes ea 
tenent semper quae prima didicerunt), sed eam sic 
audio, ut Plautum mihi aut Naevium videar 
audire.” 

It is the intention of the compiler of this new 
dictionary to bring together all equivalent forms 
- = _— —— older or Prakrit dialects, as 
the Brij o: ura, the Magadhi (Maggal) of 
Behar, the Bhojpuri of Shahabad, the Teka of 
Mithila (Tirhut), with the Marwari of Bekanir 
and Jodhpore, and likewise to give the etymol 
of each word, as far as that is possible. The dia- 
lectic variety of the living speech of India is most 
surprising and most instructive. Thus, by the 
side of tera, thine, we find the rustic forms for, 
tora, tohar, tohra, tohdra, tohdr, tehar, tuhra, tehara, 
tehdro, théra, tain-ka, tumra, tumhdra (the two 
last used both in the sing. and plur.). Instead of 
the ordinary termination of the genitive, ka, ke, ki, 
we find kat, kar, ker, kera, keri; also sa and an, 
instead of ska, his, ruskar, ekar, kat, ekai. For 
noting all these minute shades of dialectic varia- 
tion a practised ear is wanted, and we could wish 
the compilers a few lessons in phonetics from Mr. 
Bell or Mr. Ellis. 

The more important meanings of each word will 
be illustrated by quotations, and here a new 
element will be brought in, viz., the proverbs with 
which the language of the people abounds. The 
rural districts are full of these pithy bits of wisdom, 
and they form an essential element in Eastern 
conversation. Roebuck collected 2,500 Indian 
aged Dr. Fallon has collected 4,000 more. 

. Fallon has been thirty-eight years in India, 
and the best authorities, Mr. Beames and others, 
agree that no better man could be found for carry- 
ing out this truly national undertaking. Dr. 
Fallon is ready to stay in India to finish and print 
his Dictionary, but he cannot do it unless the faa 
outlay is covered by a grant from Government or 

rivate subscriptions, The expenditure occasioned 

y the famine is now the official excuse for declin- 
ing all so-called unnecessary outlay, and we fear 
that the opportunity now afforded for carrying 
out a truly national work—a survey of the living 
speech of India—will be lost, unless the authorities 
at home show that they have not forgotten the old 
rule of true statesmanship, Aeqguam memento rebus 
tn arduis servare mentem. 


Dr. H. Graerz, of Breslau, has completed his 
great work on the History of the Jews, Geschichte 
der Juden (Leipzig: Leiner), by the publication, 
not of the last, but of what should * the first 
volume. The arrangement, however inconvenient 
to the reader, may be justified by the greater 
obscurity of the period before Solomon, which 
seemed to require a more mature consideration. 
The result, however, is not wholly satisfactory. 
So far as the outward setting of the facts is con- 
cerned, Dr. Graetz is, perhaps, superior to his pre- 
decessors, since he has had the singular advantage 
of studying the scenery and geography of Pales- 
tine on the spot. We wish we vould add that he 
had gai in width of view or amenity of 
manners, but in spite of many striking criticisms 





—— points, there is a total absence of histo- 
rical sense, combined with a degree of contem 
tuous dogmatism, which can only be matched by 
Professor Ewald. Nor will orthodox readers be 
gratified by any counterbalancing tenderness for 
traditional theories. Graetz, and Graetz alone, is 
the ~ amy of the mysteries of criticism. In 
spite of these defects, the work is too valuable to 
be ignored, at any rate by students of Hebrew, 
who will find many plausible emendations of 
corrupt or obscure 
A work of muc 


greater critical value, and 
likely to exercise a i 


wing influence on the 
educated public, is Dr. Kuenen’s Religion of Israet 
to the Falt of the Jewish State, of which the first 
volume has just 4 may ad well rendered 
into English, in Messrs, Williams and Norgate’s 
Theological Translation Library. Dr. Kuenen is 
now one of the first Old Testament scholars on the 
Continent, and writes in a style acceptable to the 
general reader, as well as to the theologian. We 
take some credit to ourselves for having been 
among the first out of Holland to recognise his 
merits (see ACADEMY, vol. iii. p. 8). In his strict 
subordination of theories to facts, and absolute 
freedom from critical prepossessions he contrasts 
favourably with Ewald, 

Having written the above, in justice to an able 
scholar, not yet known in proportion to his merits, 
we are bound to acknowledge that Ewald’s 
History made an epoch in Biblical criticism, and 
that nothing can exonerate the student from 
the duty of reading it. The same learning 
and enthusiasm which characterise the earlier 
volumes are conspicuous in the fresh instalment of 
the English translation (vol. v., + Messrs. Long- 
mans), which has the additional merit of not 
having been superseded to any considerable extent 
by more recent researches, It is no easy task to 
render Ewald’s cumbrous German, but Mr, Car- 
penter has acquitted himself of the task in a 
generally admirable manner. No one should 
henceforth read the original who. can obtain access 
to the translation. The new volume contains 
“The History of Ezra and of the Hagiocracy of 
Israel to the time of Christ.” 


At a meeting of the Cambridge Philological 
Society last month, Mr. Fennell put forward 
several Greek and Latin etymologies connecting 
aixdddw With cédat, doyoc with the Sanskrit gakha, 
éckalw with conor, and referring paprrw and 
év-om) to the roots mri¢ and sak, Mr. Magmisson 
followed by comparing the termination in sh of 
certain English monosyllables with the Icelandic 
sk and the German sch, referring blush, for in- 
stance, to the Icelandic reflexive blygjask, gush to 
geysask, and smash to smdsk (“to make small”). 
He also pointed out that lyf occurs in the older 
Edda in the sense of “a whit,” so that here we 
have the true etymology of the English Jove in 
such phrases as “love all” or “love ten,” where 
the word cannot be connected with the ordinary 
synonym of affection. 


M. p’Hervey pe Saryt-Denys has _ been 
chosen. by the Academy of Inscriptions as its can- 
didate for the chair of Chinese at the Collége de 
France, vacant by the death of M. Stanislas 
Julien. 


A sum of 100,000 francs has been presented by 
a private benefactor to the University of Basle 
to found a chair of Comparative Philology. 


Triipner’s Record announces the death of the 
Rey. Francis Mason, D.D., of British Burmah, in 
his seventy-fifth year, after returning from a 
journey to Bhamo, in Upper Burmah. He had 

n only recently appointed Professor of Pali in 
the Government High School at Rangoon. From 
The Story ya Working Man's Life, the autobio- 
graphy of Dr. Francis Mason, we learn that he 
was ond in 1799, at Walmgate, in the city of 
York. His grandfather was the founder of the 
Baptist Society in York, not Calvinistic but Uni- 
tarian Baptists, and Dr. Mason was brought up 
among that body. In 1818 he joined his uncle, 
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‘who was settled in the United States, from whence 
he went as a missionary to India. Besides trans- 
lating the Bible into , Dr. Mason was the 
author of a Pdli Grammar, Annotations on the 
Péli Text of Kachchayano’s Grammar, a Karen 
Grammar of both Dialects, The Story of a Working 
Man's Iafe, and Tenassertm in 1852, afterwards 
pabliches as Burmah in 1860. In 1871 Dr. 
Mason issued a prosyectas of a third edition of 
this work, to be called “The Hand-book for 
Burmah,” but we believe this was not completed 
at the time of his death. 


At the Anniversary Meeting of the Philological 
Society, the following members were elected as 
the Society’s Council for 1874-5—President: the 
Rev. Richard Morris. Vice-Presidents : the Lord 
Archbishop of Oanterbury; the Archbishop of 
Dublin ; the Lord Bishop of St. David’s; Edwin 
Guest, Esq., Master of Cains College, Cambridge ; 
T. Hewitt Key, Esq.; Whitley Stokes, Esq. ; 
Alexander J. Ellis, Esq. Ordinary Members: 
KE. L. Brandreth, Esq.; C. Oassal, Esq.; ©. B. 
Cayley, Esq. ; Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bact. ; the 
Rev. B. Davies; Sir J. F. Davis, Bart.; Danby 
P. Fry, Esq.; H. H. Gibbs, Esq. ; E. R. Horton, 
Esq. ; the Rav. B. H. Kennedy; J. Peile, Esq. ; 
J. Muir, Esq. ; James A. H. Murray, .; Henry 
Nicol, Esq. ; Joseph Payne, Esq.; Charles Rieu, 
Esq.; the Rev. W. . Skeat; Henry Sweet, 
Esq. ; Edward B. Tylor, ~ Hensleigh Wedg- 
wood, Esq. Treasurer: William Payne, Esq. 
Hon. Secretary: Frederick J, Furnivall, Esq. 


Dr. B. C. Smarr, of Manchester—who in 1863 
published in the Philological Society's Trans- 
actions a short treatise on “The Dialect of the 
English Gypsies,” containing an Introduction, 
Grammar, and Glossary—has since been adding 
to his material, and much enlarging his oe 
A gipsy-loving friend has helped him in his work, 
and the result of their labours will be published 
by Messrs. Asher & Co., of Bedford Street, Covent 

arden, as soon as a few subscribers’ names are 
secured. 


Tue Revue de Lingwistique for April, 1874, 
contains: “Observations critiques sur le XVIIIe 
fargard du Vendidad,” by A. Hovelacque; “ Re- 
cherches sur la nature et la mode de formation du 
verbe a, a reply by H. de Charencey to an 
article by M. Vinson in the preceding number of 
the review; “ Les Dieux an Vous, Vayu et Vata 
dans le Rig-Véda et dans L’Avesta,” by Girard de 
Rialle. But the most important feature of the 
present number is a series of tables, “Tableau 
= des principales langues usuelles,” by 

. Picot. There are seven tables. The languages 
compared are the Germanic, Romance, Romaic, 
Slavonic, and Ural-Altaic groups; Greek and 
Arabic have each a separate column. An attempt 
is made in these tables to classify by literal equiva- 
lents nearly all the sounds, as well as single letters, 
of the languages of which they treat. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Puystcat Socrery (Saturday, May 9). 


Dr. Raz read a series of notes on observations 
made by him in the Arctic regions. The first had 
reference to the question of the freshness or salt- 
ness of the water obtained by melting the ice 
formed by the freezing of sea-water. Dr. Rae and 
his companions found the water so obtained to be 
almost always salt, although in exceptional cases 
it was fresh. He explained these exceptions by 
ne that, in the freezing of sea-water, crys- 
tals of pure ice are formed which imprison in 
their interstices a brine containing nearly all the 
salt of the original sea-water, but that, in some 
cases, as when for instance a mass of ice gets raised 
above the general level, this brine may drain out 
from among the ice-crystals, and hence the latter 
when melted give pure water. Dr. Rae’s second 
note contained an explanation of the way in which 
boulders are raised from the sea bottom to the sur- 
face of ice-floes. His mode of accounting for this fact 





is a8 follows:—The water above and surrounding a 
boulder freezes, so that the boulder becomes im- 
bedded in a large mass of ice. This ice, and the 
boulder with it, is afterwards raised from the bottom 
by the tide flowing underneath it ; fresh ice then 
forms below, while ice is gradually removed from 
the upper surface by melting and evaporation. 
Hence, what was at one time the bottom of the 
mass of ice gradually comes to the top.—Dr. Rae 
also communicated some further observations re- 
lating to matters not of a strictly Un aa nature. 
A discussion followed the reading-of these notes, 
in which Professor Tyndall and Professor Guthrie 
took part. Professor Guthrie gave the results of 
some experiments which he made, in order to 
ut to the test Dr. Rae’s view of what occurs 
uring the freezing of sea-water. He placed a 
freezing mixture of ice and salt in a flat-bottomed 
tin vessel, which he supported so as to be in con- 
tact with the surface of a quantity of sea-water 
contained in a wide beaker glass. In this 
way the upper part of the sea-water was 
frozen under conditions in general analogous to 
those existing in nature—that is to say, by 
the withdrawal of heat from above. In order to 
compare the degree of saltness of the water 
obtained by melting the resulting ice with that of 
the — sea-water, Dr. Guthrie evaporated 
weighed portions of each, and found that the 
saline residue left by the sea-water when evapo- 
rated at 100° ©. amounted to about 6} per cent., 
and that the residue from the frozen sea-water 
was about 5} per cent.: whereas, the residue 
obtained from some of the same ice which had 
been broken up and pressed between blotting- 
paper, so as to remove any still liquid brine which 
might adhere to the crystals, was only 0°47 
cent.—The other papers read were by Dr. W. H. 
Stone on “The Lotecing of the Pitch of a 
stretched Wire by the cay a of an Electric 
Current through it,” and by Mr. A. 8S. Davis, on 
“A Mode of illustrating experimentally the Laws 
of the Transmission and Composition of Vibra- 
tions, especially in the case of Strings.” 


Puimonoercat Socrery (Friday, May 15). 


Mr. A. J. Extis, the President of the Philological 
Society, delivered the annualaddress on the pro; 
of Philology during the past year. The address 
embodied reports by Professor Aufrecht on Etrus- 
can, by Mr. A. H. Sayce on Semitic and Assyrian, 
by Professor Gaidoz on Keltic, by Dr. Wagner 
on Modern Greek, by Professor Robinson Hillis on 
Latin, by M. Paul Meyer on Romance, and by 
Mr. Henry Sweet on Germanic and Scandinavian, 
and the President himself reviewed the recent 
labours of the Society, gave an account of English 
Dialectology and of Pott’s Wurzel-Worterbuch, 
and entered with some detail into the question 
of Greek and Latin Pronunciation, theoretical and 
practical. The last twelve months have witnessed 
t and ever-increasing activity in the philo- 
Fosical world; new facts have been collected, new 
theories suggested, and old hypotheses criticised. 
Professor Aufrecht, while pointing out the philo- 
logical shortcomings of Mr. Isaac Taylor's recent 
work on Etruscan, showed at the same time how 
impossible it is to consider this mysterious lan- 
as belonging to the Aryan group. Mr. 
Seyce glanced over the whole field of Semitic 
hilology, dwelling more particularly upon the 
Fight thrown upon it by newly-found inscriptions, 
especially those of Assyria, and drawing attention 
to the Accadian, the primitive agglutinative lan- 
guage of Babylonia, which not only is likely to 
be the Sanskrit of the Turanian tongues, but is 
found to have exercised a great influence upon 
early northern Semitic speech and civilisation. 
Keltic is at last being studied in a scientific 
spirit, and the Revue Celtique, under the editor- 
ship of M. Gaidoz, is enabling Keltic scholars to 
meet together and compare notes. Some of the 
most important Modern Greek words noticed by 
Dr. Wagner have already been reviewed in the 








* [May 23) 1974, 
AcaDEmY, and the bearing of the modern dialects 
upon classical is now i 

ised. Dr. Wi instanced the modern 
use of rév for atréy and bv, as in Homer, 
and s ted to the English schoolmasters the 
advisability of reforming our present indefensible 
ronunciation of ancient Greek. The President 
urther insisted upon this point, urging that we 
should assimilate our pronunciation as far as is 
possible te that of the-modern Greeks themselves, 
and reviewing the difficulties attendant upon a 
reconstruction of the actual pronunciation of the 
ancients. Professor Ellis, followed by the Presi- 
dent, also started the question of Latin pronun- 
ciation ; and both recommended the adoption of 
the system proposed by the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Professors. It is time that we should 
cease to murder Latin as ea would be 
murdered if read with a nch accent. 
M. Paul Meyer’s report was long and 
interesting, and was read in its original 
French, After a review of general Romance 
philology since the era-making book of Diez, a 
comprehensive account was given of all that has 
been done and is still doing in this field among 
each of the Neo-Latin nations. As is natural, 
Italy and France are taking the lead. Mr. Sweet’s 
report showed that Teutonic philology is in no 
way behind Romanic; and the recent formation 
of an English Dialect Society proves that we also 
are alive to the importance of collecting and pre- 
serving those “ provincialisms ” which are so pecu- 
liarly valuable in the eyes of the comparative 
philologist. The completion of Professor Pott’s 
great work on Roots afforded the President an 
occasion for impressing on his hearers the fact-— 
too often forgotten in linguistic enquiries—that 
roots are not natural entities, but investigators’ 
hypotheses. They are the final results arrived at 
by our philological analysis ; but there never was, 
and never could be, a language of roots. 





Royat Astaric Socrery (Monday, May 18). 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


Masor-GenerRAL Sirk Henry ©. Rawrrnson, 
K.C.B., Director, in the Chair. A report of the 
Couneil on the progress of Oriental research during 
the last two years was read by the secretary. It 
commenced by giving a brief account of the work 
done by the institutions connected with the society, 
viz., the parent society at Calcutta and the branch 
societies at Bombay, Colombo, and Shanghai, 
enumerating the chief papers contained in the 
Journals of these institutions. The operationsof the 
archaeological surveys in Northern and Western 
India, and in Java, were then reviewed, and atten- 
tion was drawn to the great importance of the 
speedy survey of the ancient ruins, and the copying 
of the numerous inscriptions in Ceylon, by which 
it was expected that much light might be thrown on 
some dark portions of Indian history. After 
stating the results of the official examination 
and cataloguing of Sanskrit MSS. in India by 
Dr. G. Biihler and Baba Ragendralila Mitra, an 
account was given of the principal publications 
during the last two years in the various depart- 
ments of Oriental historical, philological, literary, 
and numismatic research: 

Mr. Lewin Bowring, C.S.I., late Chief Com- 
missioner of Mysore, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
called the attention of the meeting to the very 
great importance of the examination and publi- 
cation of the Southern Indian inscriptions, in 
which he had been much interested during his 
stay in India. The meeting was addressed suc- 
cessively by Sir H Rawlinson, Sir Bartle 
Frere sident), and Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
Bart. (Vice-President) ; and finally the election 
of the council and officers for the ensuing year 
took place. 





Noumismaric Socrery (Thursday, May 21). 
A paper by Mr. Cochran Patrick was read on 
“The Scottish Coinage of James VI. after his 
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May! 28, 1874] 
Accession to the. English Throne.” Mr, Patrick 
the evidence of a Privy Council minute 


to show that, between the years 1606 and 1609. 
the coinage of the Northern mint differed from 
that of London only in the mint-mark and work- 
manship; it was not till 1609 that the difference 


was of ine the Scottish arms in two 
quarters of the shield. 

Mr. Henry W. Henfrey contributed a r on 
“The Reverse Die of a of les I. 


copperplates, which Snelling himself su to 
have been engraved about the year 1650, and 
which Mr. Henfrey proves by a contemporary 
document to have been engraved in 1652, but not 
then used, by reason of the dissolution of the 
Long Parliament by Cromwell in April of 1653. 





Cxemrcat Socrery (Thursday, May 21). 


Dr. CoRFIELD gave a lecture on the Sewage Ques- 
tion from a Chemical point of View. 

After an account of the chemical composition 
of the refuse matters which require to be removed 
from habitations, and of their theoretical value as 
manures, Dr. Corfield said that chemists were 
called upon to advise as to the deodorisation of 
such matters with a view to their preservation for 
a longer or shorter period in habitations; as to 
their treatment after removal, whether by collec- 
tion from house to house, or by water carriage, 
and in the latter case, as to the results of such 
treatment in the production of an effluent water 
sufficiently pure to be discharged into a stream. 
He deprecated all methods of conservation of 
refuse matters in and about houses, deodorised or 
not, and said that chemists should attend most 
especially to the treatment of sewage, ¢.c. of the 
foul water that is carried away from towns by the 
sewers, 

He passed in review many of the proposed 
plans for precipitating the valuable matters con- 
tained in sewage, and came to the conclusion that 
they may, several of them, be used as a pre- 
liminary to filtration or to irrigation, as the 
render the sewage much less offensive, although 
they all leave the greater part of the manure in 
the water. It had been conclusively shown that 
filtration through soil, if pense and inter- 
mittent, was a means of purifying foul water, 
and irrigation farms ought to be constructed as 
large filters. He quoted examples of farms in 
which the sewage dia not pass through the soil 
but only over it, to show that the purification 
was only effected in them during the period of 
rapid plant growth, and it was chemistry that 
had conclusively shown that irrigation “farms 
ought to be provided with drains, and that the 
Sewage must go through the soil; when this was 
the case the effluent water was very pure. 





New Suaxsrere Socrery (Friday, May 22). 
THe paper read last night was by Mr. Hales; the 
subject “The Porter in Macbeth.” Mr. Hales 
began iy referring to the doubts thrown of late on 
the authenticity of certain passages in Macbeth ; 
and, after — Coleridge’s remarks on the 
Porter's soliloquy and the short dialogue that 
follows it, proceeded to discuss those doubts so far 
as they concern this particular He said 
that unquestionably, whoever composed it, there 
must have been 4 ‘Porter's h in the original 
play. This point was urged y the consideration 
that so much is made of the “ knocking scene,” 
and that with that scene the Porter is inseparably 
associated. It could not be conceived that the 
Porter would appear to answer the knocking and 
never utter a word. It was then shown that just 
before the Porter’s appearance the intensity of the 
drama had reached a degree at which some relief 
was necessary. The terror was on the verge of be- 
coming oppressive—painful and not pleasurable, and 
Some respite was needed. This was illustrated from 
the life of Mrs, Siddons, who, studying the assas- 
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sination scene all by itself, without the intermis- 
sion the play ides, was almost overcome with 
the horror of it. Further, it was suggested that 
the introduction of the Porter was in accordance 
ith law bere eer = elsewhere followed by 
Shakspere ; an is law some interpretation 
was suggested, and some illustrations quoted from 
In the next place, the dramatic 
i the soliloquy was pointed out—how 
there runs through it a certain irony, and the 
Porter was nearer the truth than he imagined, 
n he entertained the fancy of Macbeth’s castle 
ing the infernal regions, for indeed how dread- 
was that place; was it other than the home 
the devil, and the gate of hell? Lastly, the 
was examined, and found to be in parts 
distinctly Shaksperian, and in no place un- 
Shaksperian. The objections preferred against 
the were then briefly considered. The 
nelusion arrived at was that there were several 
powerful reasons for believing it to be Shakspere’s 
work, and that nothing has yet been advanced 
- the other side sufficient to counterweigh 
m. 
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FINE ART. 
EXHIBITION AT THE PALAIS BOURBON. 


Tue exhibition of pictures now -_ to the 
ublic in the rooms of the old building of the 
rps Législatif, re-christened the Palais Bourbon, 
is one from which it might be possible, did one 
but give sufficient time to it, to acquire the 
elements of knowledge of all serious Art. For 
scarcely anything worth calling serious Art is 
wholly unrepresented there, though, of course, 
Art’s different phases are represented with very 
varying completeness and incompleteness. There 
is no attempt at system or proportion. In the 
main the exhibition consists of the works of 
ancient masters and of deceased French yer 
Hearing this, one com it in imagination wi 
the ar ha setlihdiade tae hort! guuetiily been 
fortunate enough to have at Burlington House— 
the deceased French artists holding, of course, the 
same place in Paris that our Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Romney hold in London—but on 
inspection the comparison is found not to hold 
good, for while generally at Burlington House the 
works of the deceased Englishmen have been a 
——_ addition to the assemblage, at the Palais 
urbon the works of the great Frenchmen of the 
last generation are really the mainstay of the show. 
These, at all events, are contributed in the greatest 
profusion, so that here the battle of classicists and 
romanticists is again fought out, and David once 
more is in conflict with Greuze, and Ingres with 
Delacroix, while Memling and Cranach, Ruysdael 
and Hobbema, Morland and Constable stand by to 
see. And yet these and their peers must not be 
treated as mere temoins, though their presence 
here is not as important as it has been else- 
where—though they do not make the speci- 
ality of the present show to those who, like most 
of our readers, will see the present show with 
memories still vivid of the Louvre and of Burling- 
ton House. 

One’s difficulty in an article brief as the pre- 
sent one is how to do the least injustice where 
so much injustice must perforce be done. One 
must touch here and there at a venture: content- 
ing oneself with the modest and uncritical aim of 
persuading those who read that here, indeed are 
treasures such as Burlington House has this year 
ridiculously denied them. 

Among the many chefs-d'euvre in the posses- 
sion of Madame la Comtesse Duchitel, is a con- 
siderable work of Memling’s: the Virgin and the 
Holy Child adored by # numerous family who 
crowd round the objects of their devotion. The 
Virgin and the Ohila have no special distinction ; 
but each one of the a repays a careful 
study, for each is the work of a painter who, 
however much he was fettered by his own free 
will, if that may fairly be said, as to the choice 





of his subjects, did always seek and always find 
individuality in the things around him, and did 
always express the same with firmness and vigour, 
with variety, without satiety, with directness, 
with frankness. Here, as nearly everywhere else 
in his work, his bystanders are portraits, and por- 
traits of those whose characters he has wholly 
fathomed, and who play their part in his work, 
like the + portrait-subjects of a later time, 
without thought of the art, or of the artist, or of 
the spectator who will pass before them. Here the 
grouping has a stiffness from which in his narrative 
pictures—in his more dramati¢.work, such as the 
marvellous Salome with the Head of St. John 
Baptist at Bruges, Memling completely eman- 
cipated himself; but for the painstaking portrayal 
of many an individual of his time, with nothing 
obtruded and nothing scamped, it may well de- 
serve attention; and if I add that, in its absence 
of dramatic subject, it lacks the dramatic inspira- 
tion which belongs to the Bruges Salome—who, 
though not virginal, is yet young, and is sickened 
at sight of that bleeding head—I do but confirm 
my earlier remark to the eflect that, in the main, 
the value of this Exhibition is not to be found in 
the greatness of the great masters’ works, The 
Duc d’Aumale contributes a Luini which is of 
peculiar beauty, and has interest also in that it 
shows in its type of woman-face a further de- 
parture from the model of his master Leonardo 
than was Luini’s wont. There is a Botticelli of 
naive and fresh and radiant beauty, a Virgin 
choosing’a flower out of many that are offered to 
the Holy Child; and, though her face bears on it 
a look of gentle deprecation which other theories 
might possibly explain, at all events it does not 
support that theory of Mr. Pater’s that Botticelli’s 
typical Virgin is weary of the greatness of her 
destiny. The Duc d’Aumale contributes his fa- 
mous Raphael—the Virgin and Child of the Or- 
leans Gellery ; and he sends a Van der Velde—a 
marine subject, of course—which seems to me of 
somewhat exceptional excellence, at all events of 
exceptional charm; and he sends likewise, as 
pendant to this last, a Ruysdael which is 
not the familiar cascade, but the bleak beach 
at Scheveningen, with blustering and fitful 
wind and low-blown clouds and seething sea. 
Then comes a room devoted to last century art, 
in which last century art not being adequately 
represented by the happy genius and cultivated 
grace of our Reynolds and our Gainsborough, 
shows us something that need not detain one 
long, for, remembering what has gone before, and 
knowing what will follow after, one does not care 
to linger at the Court picnics of Watteau and of 
his pu il Lancret; still less to learn to be content 
with the pretty littlenesses of Fragonard, or with 
the rose-coloured fat nymphs of Boucher, or the 
ogling damsels of Greuze. Yet, if one is un- 
fortunate enough not to have quite made up 
one’s mind as to the position Greuze can take in 
last century art, it is instructive to compare the 
feeble sketches for his pictures with the pictures 
as they appear at the end; and this one can do 
here to some extent, and in doing it one will 
learn to appraise Greuze a little lower than one 
has done before, and this not, of course, because 
of their failure in points in which a great master’s 
sketch will often be deficient, but because of their 
emptiness, their lack of idea—there is no germ in 
them, and the thing when done will still be 
euptiness adroitly covered, and a pale nakedness 
adroitly rouged. Later, one glances for a little at 
the manly art of Crome and Constable—art none 
the less strong because it is so often humble; art 
that was the first to find the beauty by the road- 
side—the beauty of chance shadow and fitful 
sunshine- on the grey canvas awning of the 
waggon by the highway: the beauty of the 
——e lines of common English capa — 
the gra and homestead are grouped together 
by the Nerwich fields. mi 


And lastly, a few words about Decamps, and 
Delacroix, and Ingres. This exhibition shows 
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them all at the worst, and also all of them at their 
best. Perhaps it has been most merciful to Dela- 
croix ; at all events, I have seen in it no picture 
of his with drawing quite so crudely bad as in one 
work which, in a moment of ill-advised enthu- 
siasm, was purchased for the nation ; while, on the 
other hand, his Cleopatra with Anthony, the pro- 
rty of Madame OCarayon Talpayrac, is vividly 
felt and vividly executed ; and a conceived 
without dignity, it has in it just that actualité 
which makes endurable so much of what is 
second-rate in modern art. Decamps has one or 
two landscapes with farmyard populations in the 
foreground, and one asks why they were done, since 
certainly they were not done with any country 
sentiment, with any sense whatever of the charm 
of homely things. But two of his pictures justify 
to some extent the position generally accorded 
him, since being y as devoid of sentiment as 
of all high grace of form, they make immediately 
to the senses a somewhat brutal but successful 
— There is vigour enough, indeed, in these 
splashes of light and shade on lofty walls which 
we see in the Duc d’Aumale’s Souvenir de la Tur- 
quie d’ Asie, and in Mr. Wilson’s Intérieur de Cour 
en Italie, There is a good etching of this last, by the 
by, in the lately published catalogue of the 
Wilson collection, and etching is well able to 
render such — as may be found in Decamps’ 
work, since these are never qualities of line, but 
always of light and shade ond local colour. The 
work of Ingres, too, is seen here at its best and 
weakest. (C£dipe et le Sphinx, an early work, hard, 
yellow, and David-like; Le Maréchal de Berwick 
recevant Vordre de la Towon d’ Or, and the Odalisque 
from the Pourtalés collection—all these show how 
he was now awkward and now weak in his 
colour. Pi ge the yr or: Age, with all the 
grace of its grouping, shows the same thing 
clinging to fim fn his latest years; and even 
the Odalisque and Slave of M. Marcotte’s collec- 
tion would doubtless be seized upon by his 
opponents as full of fault in colour, though here 
I think he in reality attained all that he aimed at, 
for there is a subdued and gentle harmony in these 
robes of pale saffron and pale blue, and as for the 
flesh, pearly, pink, and grey, it was no more meant 
to represent the actual hues of flesh than was the 
slight tint upon Gibson’s Venus. He had his 
own theories of colour, whether they were true or 
false, and the theories were not what Georges Sand 
and Delacroix, chatting over his work, pronounced 
them to be—simple powerlessness: “ ’impuissance 
érigée en decret.” Of his greatest works, two 
alone are absent: /’Apothéose d’Homére and the 
Martyre de Saint Symphorien, Another is par- 
tially represented, for the Angelica of this et 
is but deprived of the Ruggiero who — in 
the Luxembourg. She is one of the best ex- 
amples of the master’s power : vivid in conception, 
thorough in execution, dramatic in expression— 
yet with the a always above the horror— 
and modelled like Greek sculpture or the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini. The Stratonice is here: a 
master-work indeed of learning, composition, 
ower, and high beauty. One, at least, of its 
gures is sublime in mute eloquence. But at last, 
I suppose, one comes back to the Sowrce—the pro- 
perty of Mdme. la Comtesse Duchitel, but inade- 
quately represented to the public by the small 
replica in the Luxembourg—one comes back to it, 
I say, with an abiding sense that it is the most 
perfect achievement of all modern art. Deceptive 
engravings and more deceptive photographs have 
familiarised the whole pubiic with its subject ; but 
its charm, like that of every chef d’euvre, must 
remain its own, for it depends upon two things 
which can hardly together be ever reproduced— 
absolute justice of modelling and a freshness of 
expression so unique, that to speak of it as “une 
ame végétale” is only to indicate roughly the line 
that separates it alike from woman and saint, so 
that it is strangely m5 , yet strangely wise ; void 
without weariness, and lovely without thought. 
Those who have time to spare will not content 





themselves with the pictures alone. They will 
give some hours to objects it has not been possible 
to write about—tapestries and old furniture, arms, 
drawings, miniatures, faiences of Rouen, and 
faiences of Delft, such as we do not often see in 
England. There is one drawing—it is Raphael’s 
—which has a peculiar interest. It is the drawing, 
in brown and white, for the Saint Cecilia, known 
to most of us by Mare Antonio’s print. It 
belongs to M. Dutuit, of Rouen, who, out of his 
great collection of engravings, has been able to 
add a “ first state” of the print in question. And 
it is interesting to see, that noble as we have been 
accustomed to consider the expression of Saint 
Cecilia’s head in the work of Mare Antonio, even 
that greatest of all reproducers has not caught the 
nobility of this first sketch of Raphael’s, for with 
all the grace, and dignity, and humility, and close 
attention, too, of the head in the print, it lacks 
that sense of — and sudden rapture in music 
c 


and worship w mm, wo the great original 
artist. Yet a correction here which gives greater 
balance to the upper group, and lines, there, which 


give added grace to the raiment show us in what 
sense Marc Antonio was himself sometimes an 
originator, FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Third Notice.) 
Tue list of our incident ‘painters. is immense, my 
space narrow, the reader's patience, it is possible, 
narrower still: I apologise beforehand to many 
men of ability whose work, perforce, must be but 
ightly noticed, or even omitted altogether. 

he first words may be properly given to the 
new name of the Exhibition, Hise . Thompson. 
Pictures in general, roughly speaking, make their 
mark by force of colour, or excellence of design, or 
felicity in choice of subject. Now and then all 
the elements are united, and we have a veritable 
—— ; but, apart from such necessarily rare 
good fortune, if one element be eminently seen, 
and the others (what one may term) competently 
present, the artist can claim his triumph. As one 
stands and waits one’s turn for the Calling of the 
Roll (142), the chorus of “ Wonderful!”, rising 
all day around this work, attests a felicity in 
choice of subject so decided as to explain the 
popular enthusiasm. The very simplicity of the 
scene is a proof how remarkable, in this respect, 
is its merit. Ofcourse colour and design are also 
a. or even the warmth of the praise 
justly given by a royal critic would not have met 
this immediate response from the multitude. But 
there is also something proverbially dangerous in 
such a brilliant success: there is a special danger 
in premature competency. Not to advance in 
lucidity and variety of colour, in absolute precision 
of drawing, in subtlety and charm of expression, 
will here be to recede. The “ single-speech ” 
orator found in himself his main obstacle to fame ; 
and we may remember within the sphere of Miss 
Thompson’s art one or two parallels in our own 
day. What the blaze of triumph should light 
up, to an undazzled eye, is that long and laborious 
vista of _— advance in all the elements of 
great and glorious painting which opens before 
every genuine artist. 

As an interesting contrast to the Roll Call, the 
a should notice the mob clearing off as 
the Guards march through the Park, by Mr. 
Barnard (684). This is an uncommonly lively 
character-sketch, 4 even to caricature and 
carelessness; yet full of clever incident and good 
touches of colour and drawing. It has a true ex- 
— of movement—a quality rarely realised, 
whether in painting or poetry. 

Edward Frare, a ro long loved in England, 
continues rather than advances his reputation b 
the three little works which he sends us: Chil- 


dren teasing a Snail (149), The Weoodcutter’s 
Dinner (214), Children at a Stove (1,404). Of 
these the first seems to me the most successful, 
although the girl-nurse in the third displays the 





painter's “ gracious way.” The effect of the other 
is rather forced; there is something of the look of 
ee sone + “a Peeing es and 
background.— oes not Mr. ive 
more than his 4 t little outdoor scene Lod Pe 
Mr, Yeames, on the other hand, is over-li in 
subjects of a too-similar complexion: two half- 
empty churches, and two sets of flower-wreathing 
damsels (555, 510, 412). His largest picture is 
decidedly the best: three children appealing to 
the Florentine magistracy, I suppose, for mercy to 
a father (280). But aie this, nor Mr. Storey’s 
Blue Girls of Canterbury (66), a pretty procession 
of little creatures, goes much beyond neat and 
dainty painting, success in which has so often 
roved a restraint on an artist’s endeavours. The 
ound of the Blue Girls, showing a 
of the vast close which is one of the many splen- 
dours of Canterbury, is happily treated. 


In this neat and dainty style of work Mr. Frith 
is a “ grand-master,” and he has displayed 
his talents bmn, = wor be raccrahnw mg i oe 

rtraits of one girl: she appears here, always the 
aie under different prt pls ing prettily at 
sleep, prayer, Pamela, &c., as the fancy takes her. 
The painter’s manner in his well-known crowded 
figure-subjects has been long fixed. Like the 
famous comment upon the charge at Balaclava, Mr. 
Frith’s style always makes one ready to say “ Very 
clever, but it is not painting ”—so keenly cut out 
are the s, so neat and complete and essen- 
tially away from nature the faces and dresses, so 
nqndsel | the tints. The smart and lively groups 
in the Blessing of the Children (243) seem to be 
moving ina world without sky and air, so perfectly 
is the effect of atmosphere excluded. A more un- 

leasant quality is the pervading look of over- 
reseed models; the too-frequent presence of an 
air of “ vulgar gentility ” about the , which, 
though it may be true to nature, is with difficulty 
to be rendered pleasant in art. This last element 
is even more conspicuous and disagreeable in the 
work of M. Tissot. Unlike Mr. Frith, he has a 
curious command over certain atmospheric effects, 
and certain limited relations of tone, together 
with a very neat and sure execution; but in the 
pieces now shown showy and ungracious faces and 
attitudes are not redeemed by happier touches, 
such as the pretty babes, who might surely with 
advantage, in such a subject, have more 
largely in Mr. Frith’s picture. Of course there 
are persons as cross and self-conscious and empty 
as M. Tissot shows with great skill in his London 
Visitors (116), and Ball on Shipboard (690) ; but 
what is paltry and unpleasant in nature does not 
lose these characteristics by transference to canvas. 

In this respect M. Tissot is the antithesis of Mr. 
Leslie, who, in his turn, has made his mark, and 

resumably fixed his style, by a persistent and bril- 
iantly successful pursuit of the Pretty. Beauty, 
soul, expression—these are scarcely words which 
compel their way from our lips as we stand by his 
work; range of interest, ion, nature (in the 
natural sense), must be asked for with great dis- 
cretion. If for an instant a worthy ambition leads 
Mr. Leslie further, as in the Five o’ Clock (1,385) 
of this exhibition, the attempt to render a look of 
intense expectation becomes forced and unpleasant ; 
the lady’s anxiety is too undeterminate to rouse 
sympathy ; we are not instructed whether to expect 
a boudoir tragedy or a boudoir triumph, whether a 
lover or a bankruptcy is imminent; and the eye 
goes readily to the lace and the china in which 
the painter's skill has found oy Seat bie Mr 
The two girls making pot-pourrt exhibit Mr. 
Lealicat his beet ; heis here truly a masterin his own 
domain, with dainty earthenware, and suburban rus- 
ticity, and those pretty damsels, ever fairand plump, 
and looking, in Lady Mary Wortley Montagues 
phrase, as if “li ly made of lilies and roses, 
who, let lovers of the beautiful say what they 
will, are never likely to lose their popularity. 
Art has “many mansions,” and there is room 
for this phase also; but when the real rose is 10 
question, not the petal prepared for the pot-pourrt 
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vase, the limitations of the style become obvious : 
witness the Nutbrown Maid, Mr. Leslie’s other 
contribution (197). 
In striking contrast with the group of artists 
just noticed stands one of our most remarkable 
ger inters, Mr. E. Crowe. What I 
lore spoken of above as neatness, in his work 
reaches the higher quality of ston ; indeed, if 
I may venture so far in technical criticism, there 
is some tendency to over-definiteness in Mr. 
Crowe’s , as one may also perhaps trace a 
determination in his style to render subjects in 
their nature unattractive, attractive by sheer force 
of painting. At any rate, the first of the two 
scenes from English “ operative” life which he 
shows this year (the Spoil Bank, 537, a waste heap 
outside a mine, and the Dinner Hour at Wigan, 
oa ee in itself, to the class just indicated. 
Both works are eminently thorough in every 
; but the latter, presenting a long line of 
lively girls at their hasty dinner out of doors on 
a bright morning, is decidedly the most pleasant. 
Two damsels together in the centre, and another 
with a can, are graceful with the gracefulness of 
real life. Others are somewhat stiff from the 
determined effort of the artist to reach actuality ; 
but the whole has that indescribable and exquisite 
air of truth which, in one way or another, is at 
last the highest charm of art to the spectator. 

Somewhat akin in character is the vigorous 
Sailor’s Museum (1,332) by Mr. Stocks, with its 
“ancient mariner ” wp to a fine little bo 
some foreign wonder, whilst his own children loo 
on, less at the wonder than the visitor. There is 
a little stiffness here and there in this work ; 
some signs (I conjecture) that the art is not yet 
fully mastered ; yet, on the whole, this is one of 
the most manly, humorous, and truthful incident- 

ictures of the year: may I venture to commend 
it to the notice of our illustrated papers as likely 
to be successful for one of their reproductions in 
colour? These Christmas pieces, if we think of 
it, carry ideas on art to a far wider public than 
the Academy. Are they not apt to run too 
uniformly in the groove of the merely pretty ? 
Another figure-subject of originality and manli- 
ness in treatment, though rather “hard” in style, 
seems to be Mr. Barwell’s Perplexing Letter (544) ; 
but it is hung too high for examination. And 
with this I may mention the Norwegian Wedding 
(641), by M. Tidemand, a Northern artist of dis- 
tinction; also placed afar, and also containing 
much of merit in the way of good design and 
varied incident, if not presenting a whole of de- 
cided force. 

These are but scanty notices of interesting work. 
There is, indeed, so much of it here, and the 
general level seems to me (if the non-artist may, 
with diffidence, allow himself such a judgment) 
80 fair, that I must apologise for the mere men- 
tion of many figure-subjects worth study. Such 
may be the labourer and his family, by Mr. Stone 
(106), which (although the childless widow who 
looks on is in a less happy vein) rises, at least in 
attempt, above his former quasi-historical style 
through its greater vigour and largenessfof treat- 
ment; Mr. Faed’s Forgiven (227), an average speci- 
men of his well-known domestic idyl; a group by 
Mr. Kennedy, Found (290), simply and effectively 
composed, but not sufficiently dramatic for the 
moment. Mr. Prinsep has a ion of 
— on the way to Newmarket (943); Mr. 
Wallis a group of two Venetian merchants 
surveying a bronze Cupid from Naxos (572); 
Mr. Morgan an Address to school-children (688)— 
the crowd shows some pretty and na “ mo- 
tives.” We may find cleverness and truth to 
real life in the Pilots of Mr. Dominy 710) and, 
though the subject is of a more artificial kind, in 
the Curtsey by Mr. Wynfield (444). The End 
(1,020), by Mr. P. R. Morris, is a pathetic and 
carefully-executed scene from the close of an old 
soldier's life, who returns, apparently, with his 
daughter to his native village. The sunset effect 
here is very pleasingly rendered. To the lively 











foreign subjects by Messrs. H m and 
allusion ios y been pho Fon ep age 
clever-looking scene from Spain by Mr. W. H. 


Williams (1,329). 
Mr. Milla place—as the_man who, of all his 


contem jes, at any rate in country, is 
most distinctively a “born painter,” and without 
rival in the power of putting his subject on 
canvas in a masterly and pictorial manner—is so 
well assured, that any judgment which the non- 
artist can try to form upon the value of his 
works in other respects, must be accompanied by 
a constant and admiring recognition of such rare 
and precious are These are not only prominent 
in his work, but their prominence often remains 
the leading and mt impression. What is 
forced on us is the painter’s power, not the ¥ 
nor sentiment, nor poetry, nor power of his 
picture in itself :—we are rather summoned to sur- 
vey a feat, than to enjoy a masterpiece. The girl 
reading to the old sailor in the North-West 
Passage a has great charm (though charm 
not sufficiently high or delicate in character to 
rise to beauty) in her face and attitude; the 
sailor’s head and figure are _— with singular 
force and directness; the illustrative accessories 
have been ingeniously selected ; yet, after all, the 
situation represented has rather to be put to- 
gether and interpreted from what we have been 
told ab extra is the artist’s intention, than is 
written unmistakably on the canvas. If the girl 
were.absorbed in her book, and gently touching 
her father meanwhile to preserve him from the 
sense of isolation, would not what we see here 
be almost more appropriate than what we are 
meant to find? Story or no story, however, this 
is a group too effective to be soon forgotten. 
That the rendering of air and daylight are effec- 
tive also need hardly be added: I am perplexed 
by the brownish and turbid look of some of the 
deeper shadows. The skill with which the sea 
and air through the open window have been put 
into their r'gh+ place, neither slurred nor detailed, 
but suggested, shculd be noticed. It is one of 
the difficult problems of art how to handle objects 
which, in nature, require widely different focussa- 
tion of the eye, and, at the same time, are in 
close juxtaposition. 

Before turning to a few remaining 
subjects, loftier in aim or more strong in pathos 
and poetry than those hitherto mentioned, three 
artists whose names are almost new to me 
remain, conspicuous for their aim at grace, more 
or less ‘deat in character, and not treated as 
an object by itself (a mode of art which soon 
ends in emptiness), but combined with the actions 
of common life. To this style I refer the Covent 
Garden Market of Mr. M‘Lean (531), the Waiting 
to Cross the River by Mr. M‘Nab (1,034), the 
three girls of Capri playing at knucklebones, by 
Mr. M‘Laren (948)—the latter two in the “ Lec- 
ture Room.” 

There has been of late so little aim at art of 
this quality in England, that I may overrate here 
through the charm of a novel attempt; yet each 
of these pictures will, I think, at any rate be found 
worth careful study. In the Covent Garden we 
have a little procession of girls going forth with 
freshly-laden flower-baskets towards the (spec- 
tator’s) right; the flowing lines of their drapery 
are contrasted with two or three on the 
left, which oppose them in attitude. Without 
abandoning truth to nature, either in the dresses 
or the features, Mr. M‘Lean has given his figures a 
very pleasing grace and purity of form which, if a 
little too overtly antique, 1s yet nearer reality 
than an observer, untrained in the process of 
selection (that secret of the true artist), would 
imagine. Mr. M‘Nab’s piece is hung too high for 
more than an approximate judgment. A girl 
holding a rake stands upright, with a native grace 
of Grecian quality ; an old woman and a child sit 
waiting for the ferry-boat. A simple landscape 
thrown into large a 
is less open “ classicalism ;” yet the effect (a distant 


masses lies behind. Here there . 








effect, however, it must be remembered) is 
notably high and pure. : 

Mr. M‘Laren’s picture is of a more complete 
and mature excellence. His three girls—lovely in 
the sense almost opposed to pretty (loveliness 
standing so immeasurably higher), with that 
novelty and yet intelligibility of attitude which 
are sure signs of natural truth delicately noted— 
at the same time show in every line a grace so 
refined and noble that I have found nothing in 
the Exhibition to rivel it. The group might be 
transferred without change to an Athenian vase ; 
nor, for a subject of this class, and setting aside 
colour, could I find higher praise. But absolutely 
first-rate oil-painting cannot set aside colour; and 
here the picture is, in fact, too near vase-treat- 
ment, from a want of richness in quality, and also 
because what colour there is seems to be reduced 
or lowered under some conventional system. Yet 
there are but one or two pictures more on the 
walls which to me have so much merit combined 
with so much promise. 

One of these —* and that, indeed, the 
most striking of all, must conclude the present 
notice. Applicants for Admission to a Casual 
Ward (504), prefaced by a sentence from Mr. 
Dickens, to those who remember the general 
quality of the art to which that great but peri- 
lously-exemplar genius has been the inspiration, 
naturally suggests a work in which a forced style 
of sentimentalism would predominate. Such at 
least were the writer's anticipations, and the very 
sense of the high merits of Mr. Fildes’ work 
which examination of it soon aroused, led me to 
watch more carefully for signs of the weakness 
to which subjects of this character are un- 
doubtedly prone. One grave objection (presently 
to be noticed) o indeed, be urged; but from 
this other fault, after repeated study, the picture 
seems to me free. In regard to the execution . . . 
my deep conviction is every year deepened that, in 
case of a painter of any real mark or ability, the 
unprofessional student can hardly express himself 
too sparingly or with too much diffidence on any- 
thing which falls within technical limits. The 
ultimate effect of a picture is for the world, to 
whom it is addressed, to judge ; the technical pro- 
cesses are the artist’s sphere and secret. Here the 
weakest painter who exhibits knows more than 
all the literary critics in London together. Hence 
in the case before us I may only ask with hesita- 
tion whether greater completeness and refinement 
of finish might not have placed the whole upon an 
even higher level. Passing this, we have here a 
truth and variety of character, a feeling for grace 
and beauty, of which the union in such a subject 
is certainly of the rarest. Abstract the mother 
and the two children in the centre (the group 
where the older child is lovingly guarding the little 
one) from the rest, divest them of dness and 
hunger, and the lines are lovely with almost the 
finest loveliness. It is tothis union of wretched- 
ness and beauty, moral and physical together, 
combined with the eminently unaffected and 
truthful a of the details, that the singular 
power—I will add, the singular attractiveness— 
of the picture seems to me due. 

Is Mr. Fildes justified, judging by the severe 
yet only true standard—the standard of propriety 
to the final end of all art, high lt lasting 
leasure—in presenting a scene painful and moving 
in so high a degree? A man may preach never 
so eloquently and usefully, and yet his sermon 
may be a thing out of place. Here probably we 
are in a region where it is rash even to attempt 
decision. To me, the merits of the work as a 
pure piece of art, with the light and delight of 
tender feeling so abundantly thrown over it, 
pa apa justify the painter’s choice. The 
reader will not find it lost time if he studies the 
picture sufficiently to frame his own verdict. 

F, T. PALGRAVE. 








M. Tufopore Cassaenac, historical painter, 
has just committed suicide at Toulouse. 
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ART SALES, 


Ar the sale of the pictures of M. S——, in Paris, 
on the 9th instant, the following ~~ were 
realised :—Trois Moutons a [ Ombre d'une grande 
Roche, Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, 7,300 fr. ; Marine, 
Achenbach, 3,800 fr.; Jewne Femme fassant de la 
Tapisserie, Boldini, 6,250 fr.; Danse de Nymphes, 
Corot, 7,350 fr.; les Laveuses, Daubigny, 3,000 
fr.; Fileuse, 4,200 fr., le Philosophe, 4,700 fr., 
Intérieur rustique, 4,500 fr., Bertrand et Raton, 
9,100 fr., Decamps; Hamlet et Ophélie, 4,500 fr., 
Cléopdtre, 7,250 fr., Lion, 7,250 fr., Delacroix ; 
Femmes turques, 6,050 fr.; Sous bow, 3,400 fr., 
lV Affiit, 5,300 fr., le Printemps, Diaz, 3,700 fr. ; 
le Soir, Jules Dupré, 6,660 fr.; Deux Gen- 
tilshommes, Fortuny, 7,300 fr.; Bords du Nil, 
Fromentin, 9,000 fr.; Je Lion, Géréme, 6,900 
fr.; la Malaria, Hébert, 9,000 fr.; Déclara- 
tion, Heilbuth, 3,950 fr.; Aprés le Duel, 9,000 
fr.; Tentative d'Enlévement, Isabey, 3,650 fr.; 
Moutons, Jacque, 4,500 fr.; la Totlette, Madrazo, 
6,000 fr.; Je Reitre, Meissonier, 18,200 fr.; Ja 
Baratteuse, Munkacsy, 7,200 fr.; Réhabilitation 
de la Mémoire de Lievin Fyn, — magistrat 
de Gand en 1541, Pauwels, 4,050 fr.; Paysan 
hongrois, Pettenkoffen, 3,780 fr.; la Bénédiction 
de l Abbesse, Léopold Robert, 3,400 fr. ; le Rageur, 
6,000 fr., Aprés la Pluie, Th. Rousseau, 5,000 fr. ; 
Pétwrage, Troyon, 15,500 fr. ; Moutons, Verboeck- 
hoven, 3,000 fr.; Deux Cavaliers, en costume de 
la Restauration, H. Vernet, 1,950 fr.; le Miroir, 
Willems, 6,900 fr. ; le Départ du Torrero, Worms, 
7,100 fr. ; 7? Embarquement, Ziem, 3,000 fr. 


Tue two little pictures by Meissonier in the 
French Gallery, Pall Mall, have been sold—the 
inimitable Sign Painter for 4,500/.,and the Guard- 
room for 4,100/., and it is not too much to say 
for them that they are fully worth the money. 
The Sign Painter was painted, we understand, 
some six or seven years ago. 


Messrs, Curistre announce for sale on June 12, 
the property of a noble Earl, a set or garniture of 
three pieces of Sévres porcelain, the centre in 
form of an ancient galley, “ vaisseau & mit,” as 
figured in Marryat’s History of Pottery and Porce- 
lain of rose du are and green. The other pieces 
are twofan-shaped (éventail) jardiniéres exquisitely 

inted in subjects with borders of rose du 

rry and bands of green. There is no truth in 
the rumour that 10,0002. has been already offered 
for them, but there is no doubt that they will fetch 
a price commensurate with that realised by Mr. 
Goding’s vases. 

Atrnoven the gift of the late Madame Le 
Noir to the Louvre, of snuff-boxes and ancient 
miniatures was estimated at 20,000/., yet there 
still remain valuable objects, diamonds, &c., to 
occupy eleven days’ sale at the Hotel Drouot. It 
began on the 18th inst. Among the paintings 
may be cited some charming productions of Pater, 
the Fortune Teller, and a landscape by Boucher, 
and some rich compositions of Demarne, Robert 
and others. In addition to the extensive collection 
of works of art, are the jewels, the sale of which 
alone will occupy four days, and among them a 
remarkable “ riviére ” composed of a triple row of 
the finest brilliants, consisting of 103 stones. 


THE magnificent works of art belonging to the 
late Mr. Barker are now on private view at his 
house in Piccadilly. His choice collection of 
maiolica he had disposed of some time before his 
death, but he was no less distinguished for the 
important and rare pictures he had collected of 
the great Italian schools. Interesting works of 
P. della Francesca, Botticelli, Credi, Pollajuolo, 
Verrocchio, and Signorelli; The Return of Ulys- 
ses, by Pinturricchio ; and a series illustrating the 
story of Griselda, by the same master. Also 

ictures by ©. Crivelli, Signorelli, Carpaccio, 
Hemmnetiad, the celebrated Giorgione of the 
Manfredi Palace, and numerous others, many 
known to the public by their having been ex- 
hibited at Leeds and Manchester. The drawing- 











room has eight weer most exquisitely painted by 


Boucher for de Po "s chateau at 
Créci, e ings of which are lying on the table. 
The house is a perfect treasury of art, as yet un- 
disturbed by the sacrilegious er of the auc- 
tioneer. The furniture is of extraordinary beauty. 
Venetian state chairs nt | = 
y , or other desi covered wi 

ee oidered in ‘eld, om with the richest 
Genoa velvet. Venetian looking-glasses and chan- 
deliers, cabinets and other furniture of tortoise- 
shell, boule, and marqueterie of the finest French 
execution of the Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
—_ Sévres vases of “Duplessis” and other 
corms, Capo di Monte porcelain, amber caskets, 
Italian and French bronzes, clocks, ivories, rock 

stals; such an amount of splendid objects, 

ing the four floors of the house, has rarely been 
brought together. The sale begins at Christie’s 


on June 6, 


THe enormous prices fetched by the roughest 
sketches and hasty jottings in note-books at the 
Landseer sale will astonish even those who are 
used to the appreciation now accorded to the 
slightest efforts of any master whom the world 
has agreed to call “ great.” This appreciation is 
not altogether false, for it is probable that the 
slightest sketch of such a man, however hasty it 
may appear, is the outcome of years of patient 
study and trained observation, and so will have 
more worth than the carefully executed work of 
an inferior master. The sketches in pen’ and 
pencil, water-colour drawings, slight oil sketches 
and other works, that occupied six days in their sale 
last week at Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods, 
may be regarded as the rough material out of 
which the genius of the master composed his 
more important -works. His studies are always 
fraught with interest, for in the rudest of them 
we may see the mind as well as the hand of a 
great artist. Often, indeed, the thought is more 
clearly visible in the first rough sketch of the 
artist’s idea than in its elaborated execution. The 
prices fetched by the Landseer sketches have been 
stated in most of the daily papers, and need not 
be repeated here. The total sum realised by the 
six days’ sale was 60,000/., out of which it is 
said that 40,0002. will be paid by the well-known 
and enterprising firm of Mosees. Agnew & Sons, 








‘NOTES AND NEWS. 


A norewortHy exhibition was opened to the 
owe at the Royal Institution, Sheschentse, on 

ednesday week. It consists of a loan collection of 
pictures and drawings, which have been got to- 
gether from the houses of some six or eight Man- 
chester gentlemen. It is an indication of the 
great wealth of the northern city in works of art 
that more than half of them are from the galleries 
of one man, Mr. Thomas Ashton. 

There are about jishty pictures in oil, forty 
water-colours, and forty-two pencil drawi 
Maclise. Those who were familiar with The Mar. 
chester Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857, will 
find many of their favourite pictures in this col- 
leetion. 

Turner is re ted by some of his best pic- 
tures. There is the well-known Barnes Terrace, 
on the Thames, with the black paper dog on the 
parapet ; Walton Bridge, in water-colours ; and an 
early drawing, The Roman Bridge at Avi 
There are two pictures by Constable, Flatford 
Mill, a good example; and the great } 
Cathedral; and four by Miiller, ar 
famous Baggage Waggon. There are also - 
erick Walker’s Harbour of Refuge, Una and the 
Red Cross Knight, by G. F. Watts; A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, wy R. Dadd; The En- 


tombment, by Scheffer ; M ’s Punch ; Hunt's 
Claudto Isabella ; a tender little idyll by the 
late George Mason, Children Fishing; and 


imens of Eastlake, Calcott, Creswick, Webster, 
ox, Hunt, and others, 








France relating to the organisation of the National 
Museums, and has been followed up by a decree 
from the Minister of Public Instruction, regulating 
dapritions Nomeonal ef alta aiainet 
lo: useums, all of which are 
under the i of the Directeur des 
Beaux-Arts, Several articles of this decree have 
a reference to the co: ints that have been 
recently unged concerning the mi ment of 
the authorities at the Louvre, and the inefficiency 


t no 
eS had ee a 
taken out of the galleries, nor any radical 
made, without the authorisation of the Director.” 
This will doubtless remedy one of the evils that 
have been pointed out—namely, that works of art 
were displaced from their positions, and consigned 
in many cases to obscurity at the will and in 
qoutes with the taste Andy 4 head of the 
partic epartment to whi belonged. 
Art. 5 moreover decrees that “ Sach sonvrtaies 
aa classi fone collections committed to his 
charge, ve an inventory made of th 
and shall publish a catal of the objects rom 
hibited ;” and also (art. 6), “that a catalogue in 
course of sale cannot be suppressed except by 
order of the Director. At the same time, the 
conservator in office shall have the power of 


D sympathised 
provided by art. 4 of the decree, “ 


drawing up a new catalogue in accordance with his 
personal views, but its publication shall be made 
as far as possible to accord in time with the 


exhaustion of the previous edition.” It is doubt- 
less due in a great measure to the reiterated com- 
plaints in the public press that these new regula- 
tions have been framed, but M. de Chenneviéres, 
the present Directeur des Beaux-Arts, is a new 
broom in his office, and as such is of course 
specially anxious to sweep down the cobwebs left 
by his predecessors. ere have been endless 
decrees and regulations concerning the administra- 
tion of the fine arts made in France under the 
present Republic. 


Tue last bronze plates belonging to the shaft of 
the Vendéme column have now been fixed. The 
+ ees on them represent the battle of Auster- 
1tz. 


THe Nation, in an article on the “ National 
Academy Exhibition of New York,” says that the 
poet year has broken up a most mischievous 
egend—that, namely, which taught that publicity 
in the exhibitions of the Academy was | nt 
to the pecuniary success of a picture. Most of the 
painters are re nted, instead of being con- 
spicuous by their absence as in past years. The 
public also “have broken their bad habit of 
attending simply once, in a e, opaque, blind 
mass upon the opening night, and studiously ab- 
senting themselves thereafter.” ¥ 

WE are led to infer from the general tone of the 
criticisms which have appeared in the German 

pers of the recently opened Exhibition in Vienna, 
that the collection falls this year rather below the 
average standard. The International Loan De- 
partment of the Exhibition is pronounced to be 
especially indifferent in quality, and insignificant 
in regard to numbers. Lamdontpen and portraits 
preponderate; of the former, the best have been 
contributed Professors Lichtenfels, Schaffer, 
Hoffmann, Russ, and Obermiiller, all of whom 
have maintained their reputation for vivid and 
truthful rendering of the special natural features 
which they make the subject of their works. The 


general opinion, both of the public and the critics, 
seems to be that among the foreign or other Ger- 
man exhibitors, Oswald Achen alone has con- 


tributed a landscape worthy of commendation. 
The Strand at Naples, by this artist, is, however, 
admitted to be of very great excellence. The best 
portraits are by Makart, Angeli, and Grie > 
the first of whom is known as the most brilliant 
of German colourists ; while the second, who is 
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represented by an admirable portrait of his wife, 
shows one be does in the portraits of the Im- 
Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, in 
this year’s exhibition of our Royal Academy, a 
harmony of design and a dignified repose in his 
mode of treatment which may be said to charac- 
terise most of the works of this accomplished 
artist. Seulpture is only feebly represented this 
pn - Aap w Bet Pa ea pln 
exception to iocrity, as, amongst 
ina, an pice AL bust of Roki , the ana- 
tomist, by Victor Tilgner, and a group im relief by 
Otto Konig. 
A FARMER in Slagelse, Denmark, has ploughed 
up in his field a beautifully preserved gold cup, of 
zantine workmanship. Cone Berlingske, 
this remnant of the days when the Vikings spoiled 
Micklegarth will be secured for the Oldnordisk 
Museum in Copenhagen. 


A SpANIsH savant, who has long been occupied 
with archaeological researches in Central America, 
has just returned to New York with an important 
collection of Mexican antiquities. Among them 
is a figure of Cucumaz, the god of the air, in 
reddish-brown porphyry, about two feet high, and 
eighteen inches in diameter. Its is that of 
a feathered serpent ; its mouth is wide open, and 
from it issues a female of a type not now to 
be met with in Mexico, but much resembling the 
sculptured heads which occur on ancient monu- 
ments in t. Another interesting object is a 
head carved in black stone, representing a negro, 
the features, shape of the Cok and conformation 

nerally being of a purely Egyptian type. These 
fittle figures, acco to the Journal Offciel, to 
which we are indebted for these details, are admir- 
ably sculptured and exquisitely finished, although 
their worshippers were undoubtedly ignorant of 
the use of iron. E day, adds our authority, 
seems to bring some fresh proof that the American 
continent at different periods long before the days 
of Christopher Columbus received visitors and 
colonists from the Old World. 


A comitrrrer of artists, art-critics, and others, 
has been inted at Berlin by the Minister for 
Home Affairs, to consider the question how plaster 
casis may be best preserved from the action of 
weather. The committee, which includes among 
its members several practical chemists, has re- 

rted that it does not believe such statues will 








reserved by means of painting or varnishing. 
It +. not | as to the Fst matnots of effect. 
ing the desired end, but it is of opinion that the 
object can only be attained by blending some 
preservative agent with the plaster of Paris before 
the statue is cast, and in the acknowledged un- 
certainty as to the best means of doing this, it 
invites di ion, and proposes to make the ques- 
tion the subject of a prize essay. 


Tue King of Wiirtemberg has sent Kaulbach’s 
original Battle of Salamis, his Anacreon, and 
several se car by the great German master, 
to be exhibited with the remainder of the collec- 
tive works in the Kaulbach Exhibition now open 
at Niirnberg. 

It appears that a portrait of the Comte de 
Chambord was sent in for exhibition at the Salon, 
but was withdrawn by the Comte directly he 
found that he found that his interesting young 
rival, the Prince Imperial, would be represented 
ment,” French “ M de Chanbont, 

y Says & paper, 

le prétendant du drapeau blanc, n’a pas voulu faize 
pare au cruel portrait du jeune gargon de 

oolwich.” May we venture to suggest that a 
national portrait exhibition of the various aspirants 
to power in France would be likely to prove 
attractive, and might be useful as a safe outlet for 
excited party feeling ? 

A rarer and i t fresco has recently been 

free from the whitewash of centuries in 
the church of Santa Maria , at Bergamo. 
It represents the tree of St. ventura, on the 
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branches of which are depicted the fifteen mys- 
teries of the life of Christ, with the crucifix at 
the summit. Another person is kneeling near the 
Saint, probably the donor of the picture. The 
work is said to be very carefully and minutely 
finished, and is referred to some artist of the four- 
teenth century. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of pictures and studies, 
all of them the work of the deceased landscapist, 
ings roe just nag on — at the Beaux 
Arts, and tho neither as regards imagination 
nor passer sg are they at all of the first rank 
among French modern Art, they have much in- 
terest, partly for the very reason that they show 
how much of truth and beauty there may be in 
work which is still only second-rate. Chintreuil 
was a painter of limited range and unequal execu- 
tion. At best, he had no strong personality ; at 
worst, he did what only too many others could’ do 
as well. Of course he had his preferences, and 
these were for the country when it is green in 
spring-time. He has brought before us many a 
copse in May, and many a meadow, and many an 
orchard-close. These things, and their habitually 

leasant effects, he painted with great truth and 
Eve, but he was never quite great enough to seize 
nature in her chosen moments. The level of his 
work, though high, is not of the highest. One 
does not remember a particular picture, but rather 
that there were many pictures which were very 
creditably done. 


Tur Chronique of May 9 gives its readers a fore- 
taste of a work which M. Champfleury will shortly 
publish, entitled Histoire de la Caricature sous la 
République, ? Empire, et la Restawration, by print- 
ing a chapter from it, which contains an excellent 
and appreciative criticism of Gillray. The chapter 
is called “La Révolution frangaise jugée par 
Gillray,” and we know how Gillray judged the 
French Revolution. He was of the same mind as 
his Independent Citizen, who says, “I don't like 
wooden shoes, frogs, or Frenchmen.” His French 
critic, however, kindly excuses these little errors 
of patriotism, and says that “in judging the work 
of the Scotchman he tries to forget he is a French- 


man,” 


M. CHaRLes CouRNAULT, a well-known writer 
on art, and contributor to the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, M. Auguste Herst, a professor of drawing, 
and M. Octave Teissier, » member of the Committee 
for Historical W orks at Marseilles, have, it is an- 
nounced, received the decoration of the Légion 
d'Honneur, Why? 


Tey have begun at the Louvre the restoration 
of the four paintings of Lebrun, representing the 
battles of Alexander, which hung in the Pavillon 
Denon, the mark of the batteries of Pére la Chaise 
during the last days of the Commune, Several 
shells penetrated the building, and injured Le- 
brun’s paintings, one of which, The Passage of the 
Granicus, has been taken down, so that the extent 
of the injuries can be ascertained. 


Tue United States Centennial Commission pro- 
to make a portion of the buildings necessary 
or the Exhibition of 1876 in Philadelphia a Pl 
manent structure to be called the Memorial . 
which shall remain in commemoration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the National Independence. 
There is a plate of the proposed building in the 
March number of the Jowrnal of the Franklin 
Institute. 


M. Hewsie draws attention in the new 
(April) of the Bollettino dell Inst. Corrisp. Arch. to 
certain of apes carved in amber, found in 
the most ancient stratum of Etruscan cemeteries, 
and instances one specimen found at Cervetri, and 
now the property of Sig. — Castellani. 
The species being the Macacus r peculiar to 
India, the question rises as to how the Etruscans 
could have made the acquaintance of such —_ 
creatures at a time so remote as is indicated by 
the circumstances in which representations of 
them are found. M. Helbig concludes that this 





took place through the medium of Phoenician 
traders ; and it is curious, as he points out, that 
besides gold, silver, and ivory, the ships of 
Tharshish brought once in three years to Solomon 
apes and peacocks (1 Kings x. 22; 2 Chronicles, 
ix. 21). . It is therefore easy to believe that the 
Etruscans also imported apes from the East, and 
they could only have done so through the Phoe- 
nicians. Similar ly, it appears to have been the 
Phoenicians who imported into Etruria those 
shells, Trsdachna squamosa, peculiar to the Indian 
ocean, which are occasionally found with Etrus- 
can designs engraved of them, and of which 
there is a fine specimen in the British Museum. 
And again, the ostrich eggs, bearing Etruscan 
designs, found in the very ancient tomb at 
Polledrara, near Vulci, and accompanied by 
objects in Egyptian porcelain, must have been 
brought from Egypt by this same medium, 


THe recent Report of .the Historical and 
Archaeological Society of Ulm contains an ac- 
count of a picture of Charles V., surrounded by 
emblematic and allegorical devices, which was for- 
merly in the possession of the family of the Ehinger, 
of Ulm, to an ancestor of whom it had been given 
by the Emperor’ as an acknowledgement of the 

tion awarded to him in their house. It is to 
be photographed, but it is feared that the dark 
ground on which this really admirable portrait is 
painted will present great difficulties in the way 
of securing a good copy. 

At a meeting of the Society held last month, 
attention was drawn to the discovery of a grave- 
stone, brought to light during the recent excava- 
tions of the Miinster Platz at Dim, on which were 
inscribed, after the words “Cunrat riter,” the 
date 1388 in Arabic cyphers, which is the earliest 
instance on record of the use of those foreign 
numerals in this part of Germany. 


Tue Stuttgart journals report the discovery in 
that city at the end of last month of a reli¢ of 
antiquity in the form of a sculptured lion. The 
figure, which is of life size, exhibits the animal 
couchant, and holding between his paws a portion 
of the body ofa deer. It is carved in grey sand- 
stone, and was found on the left bank of the 
Neckar, between Lustnau and Kirchentellinsfurth. 
Both in regard to the material and mode of its 
execution it betrays a Roman origin, although, 
according to the opinion of those archaeologists 
who have examined it, it is identical in character 
with the two stone lions, holding human heads 
between their paws, which were found in 1869 at 
Neuhiiuser. These figures were conjectured to 
have had some connexion with religious symbol- 
ism, and to have belonged to that form of Mithras- 
cult in which the gold-maned lion was accepted as 
an image of the bright Day, which according to 
the myth overcomes and swallows up darkness. 








THE STAGE. 

“1/AMI DES FEMMES” AT THE GYMNASE THEATRE. 

I’ Ami des Femmes, just now revived at the 
Gymnase Theatre, would be a great comedy if it 
were only a natural one. Following close upon 
Le Demi-Monde—the piece in which its author 
represented not that society which the title has 
since been employed to describe, but the world of 
new nobility and new finance with which the true 
Monde of the Faubourg St. Germain would have 
nothing to do—following close, as one remembers, 
upon Demi-Monde, L’ Ami des Femmes was 
the first milestone on a downward road. In it 
the author, who until then had been content to be 
an observer, began to pose as a philosopher, and 
Monsieur Dumas had been studying physiology, 
and the result was the production of a piece in 
which the subject itself was extremely audacious, 
though the treatment was thoroughly moral. Its 
audacity might have beenthe more readily pardoned 


if the thing had been natural; but as it was very 
unnatural indeed, the fault must be oned only 
in virtue of the good intentions of the author. 


And the good intentions of the author have in- 
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deed some’ claim to be remembered when one 
hears a little too much about his audacity, A 
happier generation, if it occupies itself at all with his 
work, will probably say of it that his philosophy 
was false or inexplicable; his very aim less 
worthy than he believed it; his result less worthy 
of all; but that in an age when ability was chiefly 
used to make a popular success, he used it chiefly 
to make a literary; and that he did recognise the 
diseases of his time, though the medicines with 
which he sought to cure were often only such as 
could aggravate. 

Jeanne de Simerose is a very young wife, who 
is separated from her husband on the ground that 
his love for her is not of that wholly ideal kind 
which the education of her convent and the lessons 
of her mother had taught her to expect. This 
starting point itself is sufficiently unnatural, 
though justified by the best of the author's in- 

enuity; but that which is most unnatural fol- 
a afterwards, and that is the character of M. 
de Ryons, whose speciality gives a name to the 
piece. This is a gentleman who, to use his own 
expression, studies women as others study coleo- 
ptera, and thinks them on the whole more worthy 
of a savant’s devotion. He would be possible 
were he himself, like M. Dumas, a professional 
writer; but as an idle man, he is an impossible 

rson, and more than ever impossible, when by 

is own avowal, he mixes up friendship with his 
studies, and dividing women boldly into two 
classes, ‘celles qui sont honnétes et celles qui ne 
le sont pas,” says that it is his mission to “ gua- 
rantee” the first, and to “console” the second, 
At the house of Madame Leverdet, a common 
friend, this impossible M. de Ryons meets Jeanne 
de Simerose. Eventually he does for her that 
which he may well enough do as an exception, 
but which cannot be the rule of his life—he re- 
conciles her to her husband, who is, after all, 
a very worthy fellow. Did he proceed to do 
this simply and directly, being fully informed 
of the circumstances, it would be natural enough ; 
but he is not fully informed of the circumstances, 
and it is only as the result of his efforts to 
“ ouarantee ” Mdme, de Simerose that he is at last 
informed of them, and informed of them by her- 
self; and though this scene, like every other great 
scene of the comedy—the confession, one may call 
it, of virginal Mdme. de Simerose—is led up to 
with an ingenuity, a fertility, a power of con- 
struction, the like of which we do not see upon 
the English stage, it is still felt to be an unnatural 
one. It is not to a man, even under circumstances 
of the greatest provocation, that such a story 
would be told by such a woman. Jeanne de 
Simerose, were she no longer that which she was 
when she left her husband's house in the first days 
of their marriage, might, indeed, have told that 
story; but it must have been to a lover, and he, 
one supposes, would have done his part in assisting 
the narration. But Jeanne de Simerose, always 
the same, wounded and stung by the discovery 
that the love of a lover, M. de Montégre, is no 
more wholly ideal and sentimental than was that 
of her husband, Jeanne de Simerose, under that 
provocation, could never have told her story to the 
unstirred ami des femmes, 

Accordingly, it is a difficult play to act, 
and though at the Gymnase the actors play 
into each other's hands— becoming now pre- 
dominant, and now subordinate, as occasion 
requires—in a way which lends the appear- 
ance of truth, where truth itself is want- 
ing, yet much is lacking to the individual inter- 
preters of the work, and this is felt especially in 
the case of M. F. Achard, whose business it is to 
represent U’'ami des femmes. He does not, in the 
first place, look the part. He is, or appears to be, too 
young for it, for though M. de Ryons himself was 

oung—thirty-two, the piece informs us—we may 

very sure that he looked older and that he 
looked wiser. M. F, Achard has no appearance 
of wisdom; and instead of looking a minute and 
devoted student either of women or of coleoptera, 





he is, tout bonnement, a young man of the Boule- 
vard, without individuality, without character- 
istics. If one says of him that he plays with 
ease, that is all that one can say. His ‘eli ’ 
clear, of course, and sufficiently polished, is with- 
out point. The sharp things with which Dumas 
has filled the piece—thinking, perhaps, that wit 
was bound to sustain it, if it could not be sus- 
tained by probability—do not seem as sharp when 
M. Achard says them as when one reads them 
in the volume. M. Villeray is much better as 
the husband—a young man whose fault was 
chiefly that his love was not wholly platonic. If 
he lacks the distinction of Pierre Berton, who 
created the part, he is probably the truer for lack- 
ing it. With the impetuous, somewhat common- 
minded, but fairly honourable lover, M. de 
Montégre, played by a well-known Gymnase actor, 
M. Pujol, no fault is to be found. He presents 
you with a portrait of a , while M, Derval, as 
old Monsieur Leverdet, Member of the Institute, 
— ou with the portrait of an individual. 
e family of which Monsieur Leverdet is a mem- 
ber—nay, of which he is the nominal head—is in- 
tended by M. Dumas to be the subject of a curious 
study. But after all, though it is very well done, 
and very morally done into the in, this mé- 
nage @ trois is not original. We have met before 
with the permitted friend who abuses the cook 
and still dines every day, and with the woman who 
submits to the dictation and works slippers for the 
feet of the dictator. But what is perhaps new— 
or was, at all events, new when the comedy was 
first produced—is the ennui which reigns in this 
family, of which the husband—stupid, indeed, but 
busy at the Institute—is the only happy person. 
What would not the permitted friend give !—what 
would not the wife give!—after several years of 
acquaintance, to have an interest in life half as 
vivid as that which M. de Leverdet takes in the 
uestions of how to make “de l’alcool avec du 
charbon de terre et du sucre avec de la sciure de 
bois”; and who, when these great problems are 
solved, will have another resource: “Aprés.. . 
nous chercherons autre chose, et ainsi de suite,” 
while the lady complains of rheumatism, and the 
permitted friend of sciatica. 


But that which, apart from the literary merit of 
the piece, makes the piece well worth seeing as it 
is now performed, is the representation of the 
heroine, Jeanne de Simerose, by Mdlle. Blanche 
Pierson. Her performance is not completely satis- 
factory; she has not found—she has not been 
able to find—the key-note found nine years ago 
by Delaporte, but her acting is full of life-likeness 
and individuality. They are the troubles, the 
longings, the irritations of a real woman, and a 
very sensitive one, that she represents; and the fault 
for this character of Jeanne de Simerose is that they 
are too much those of a woman, to little of an inex- 
perienced girl. Rarely, then, has there been seen 
a performance at once so mistaken in its concep- 
tion and tone, and so vivid, natural, and finished 
in its execution. Here and there, one says, that 
cannot be Jeanne de Simerose, but it is a person 
far more natural and alive than Jeanne de Sime- 
rose could ever have been. As she enters, and 
greets her friends, and takes Mdme. de Leverdet’s 
little girl under her care, and talks to her en- 
couragingly and wins at once her confidence, 
there is the easy grace which M. Dumas 
about ; but of course it is iater on, when she is 
giving a rendezvous to M. Montégre, when she is 
combating the first efforts of M. de Ryons to 
learn her story ; when she is with difficulty con- 
cealing her affection from her husband, who comes 
to her on a matter of business; when at last, 
stung by misconceptions without end, she tells 
her story, with restraint and pain—it is at these 
intellige t jor ys are evident a quick and yo 
intelligence a sympathetic power, second to 
none, as it is now admitted, ay Pp 


Attitude, gesture, facial expression—all do their 


part, and do it constantly—and you have before 
you, from beginning to end of Mdlle. Pierson’s 


aris stage. ° 








performance, the troubles, the annoyances, the in- 
nocent pleasures, the intimate life, ofa woman who 
inherits the sensitiveness of an over civilisation, 
without inheriting its disease. And why, one 
may ask, has this talent—this untiring study from 
the life—been admitted only within the last three 
months (since Monsieur Alphonse) and not for the 
long years during which it has been as plainly in 
evidence? Alas! Mdlle. Pierson is a prophetess 
who has stayed at home, and has accordingly been 
for years without honour there. 

It is an unfortunate thing for 4 Parisian actress 
never to have been to St. Petersburg. Reputa- 
tion, like wine, wants a voyage to. mature it, and 
if an actress of the Boulevard cannot go to St. 
Petersburg, she should at all events on no account 
omit to duly telegraph her successes in London or 
Brussels, All this the actress who now leads at 
the Gymnase, where for years she only followed, 
neglected strangely to do. Delaporte was before 
her, Desclée was before her, Pasca had a serious 
talent; and while this actress’s gowns had a suc- 
cés de enthousiame, her art had only a succés 
@estime. Then the turn came. There is no reason 
to suppose that Mdlle. Pierson was more worthy 
of remark in Monsieur Alphonse than in the many 
pieces in which the public had found her nothing 
more than pleasant—those who know her acting 
best tell me she was finest of all, with Desclée, in 
the second réle of La Princesse Georges—she is 
not better, but the public is more alive, and also, 
the stage is clearer. This last reason points at the 
saddest feature in professional life—-whatever may 
be the merits of many, there is not room for more 
than the success of a few. But in Paris, as it is 
— allowed, the few are too few just now. 

mportant positions are held by players at the 
Vaudeville, and even at the Gymnase itself, by 
players whose only claim to keep them is the 
absence of good rivals. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





“ ARCHIE LOVELL” AT THE ROYALTY THEATRE, 


ARcHIE LovVELL is one of the sweetest characters 
of modern fiction. She belongs to the class of 
figures which imaginative writers love to set up 
as unconscious champions of the inner verities of 
life against its outward forms, beings whom the 
disciples of Rousseau might hold to be waifs and 
strays from the original state of nature, and who 
range from Rosalind and Imogen down to Mimi 
Pinson and Murger’s Musette. And though 
Archie Lovell has not the vital signs which are 
found in many of her distinguished sisterhood, 
rather representing a type that will become as 
unnatural in a aided, years as that of Evelina 
and Cecilia has become to-day, yet Mr. Burnand 
has done very well to prolong her existence while 
she may be thoroughly appreciated, and to draw 
her from the airy regions of the imagination to 
the more solid ground of the stage. He has not 
been able to do this without detriment to the 
creation of Mrs, Edwardes, nor without violating 
the integrity of her story. It was probably his 
desire first to construct a complete and sym- 
metrical play which should fulfil the requirements 
of the iy 2 eee then to work in as many of the 
original c ters as the frame would admit. 
He has found place for some of the best of them: 
such as Mr. Frederick Lovell, the amiable dilet- 
tante, who had entered the Church, but preferred 
to a clerical life a career of vagabondage through 
continental towns, living under an assumed name 
among artists and Bohemians, dreaming of the 
fame that would come to him when his picture 
Troy was exhibited at the Academy, and his Lays 
of Rome received in Paternoster Row, and con- 
—_ ee 4 hunt for Sévres and bronzes 

ame de Pompado feeling almost as 
much sorrow for ns dapeeten of Boule, who 
in his later years lowered his splendid talent to 
mother-of-pearl, as for the shortcomings of his 
foie an . oe as ee his ~~ 
wife, a dowdy li woman, bab of dukes 
and Pe tn and aspiring to suai the 
Souspréfet of Morteville-sur-Mer, yet ruled im- 
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iously by Archie; Gerald Durant, the facile 
uardsman, p ess and vacillating, and yet, 
as Jeanneton the servant said, “Un monsieur, 
mais un petit monsieur trés trés comme il faut ; ” 
Major the old moustache, who had loved 
Archie since he played with her, a child of eleven, in 
the Villa Andreo at Genoa; and the ingenuous 
heroine herself, wilful as when she made her father 
rise at five in the morning to carry her round the 
Alt Markt of Dresden, beautiful as when she sat 
as model for t children, nymphs, and conta- 
dinas in half the ateliers of Italy, and true in heart 
as at all times. “These characters, and more, have 
been introduced by the dramatist, and yet much 
of the fragrance of the novel has vanished. 

This is in great measure due to the slightness of 
the framework. Readers of the book will remem- 
ber that the freak which leads Archie Lovell to 
make a day’s excursion from Morteville to London 
in the company of Gerald Durant was merely a 
link in the chain of circumstances connecting the 
latter with the death of Maggie Hall, the country 
girl whom his cousin Robert Dennison had mar- 
ried, and whose disappearance from Durant Court 
had brought Gerald into disgrace. This main 
fact of the novel is suppressed in the play, which 
is concerned with the love of Archie Lovell and 
Ralph Seton, a love which was born in the 
oleander thickets at Genoa, which blossomed in an 
Indian bungalow where the picture of a child, 
“prune aux yeux bleus,” cheered for six years the 
solitude of the soldier, and which nearly withered 
away when he returned and found Archie appa- 
rently eloping with Gerald Durant. The play- 
wright strengthens the case against her by inter- 
polating an act in which the girl swears to Ralph 
that she has not seen Gerald since the day of the 
excursion, and is at that moment accidentally con- 
fronted by the man himself; but even with this 
addition the material is inadequate to sustain the 
comedy. An entire act is devoted to the embar- 
cation of Archie and Gerald at Morteville, a 
second to the recognition of Archie by Major 
Seton; and with a view to this recognition two 
otherwise superfluous and wholly uninteresting 
characters are invented by Mr. Burnand. It was 
no doubt wise to omit from the play the vampire 
brood of scandal-mongers at Morteville, who, ‘if 
as black as Mrs. Edwardes painted them, would be 
as much out of place in a modern comedy as 
Mother Shipton or the Witch of Edmonton ; but 
it was a pity to replace them with two such 
veterans of the stage asa cheery but jealous doctor 
and his strong-minded but coquettish wife. And 
it cannot be said that the deficiencies of the story 
are com ted by any uncommon development 
of character, any subtle analysis of human nature ; 
but the play is no worse in this respect than most 
productions of the present day. 

The of Major Seton is acted by Mr. 
George Rignold with singular excellence. Ralph 
Seton, “seamed with an ancient sword-cut on 
the cheek, and bruised and bronzed,” is drawn in 
strong contrast to Gerald Durant. When a boy 
he lost his teeth in defending a woman in a street- 
quarrel; when a man he learned that his father 
was ruined, and determined not to enter on his 
estates till the debt was cleared, so he obtained 
& commission, had his head cut open at Inkerman 
by a Cossack cuirassier, and was sent to India for 
six years. When he returned he found that the 
little girl he met in Italy had grown a woman, 
and found, or fancied, that her heart was given to 
@ young gentleman with a handsome ; 
face who sang and quoted Alfred de Musset. His 
rg to put the thought of her away from 
him, his alternations between severity and affec- 
tion, the latter eventually winning, are very 
carefully marked in Mr. Rignold’s laudable per- 


- formance. If in his roughness there is a memory 


of the acior’s former impersonation of Caliban, so 
in Miss Henrietta Hodson’s representation of 


. Archie Lovell there are reminiscences of her 


playing as delicate Ariel, Not that Miss Lovell 
1s for a moment to be compared to the tricksy 





spirit save in naughtiness; but the artist brings 

e same frolicsome humour to her conception of 
both characters, Nor does she forget to show 
that under the frivolity of Archie's manner, with 
all her scraps of Italian songs about républicanism 
and liberty, and her strolls in the moonlight on 
the sands at Morteville, smoking cigarettes and 
wearing her father's hat and coat, there is a warm 
and innocent heart. Of the rest of the company 
the most conspicuous is Mr. Peveril, appearing as 


the cardsharper Captain Waters, whose connexion 
with the play is of the slightesi. More of the 


dialogue might with advan have been bor- 
sel hem the novel, but it is of a respectable 
order throughout—neither very meagre, nor very 
impertinent, nor inclining to the vein of King 
Cambyses. Watrer MACLEANE, 





WE understand that Mademoiselle Croizette is 
the daughter of a French dancer, who danced in 
Russia. She is sister-in-law of M. Carolus Duran, 
the well-known portrait = and she was duly 

i as a governess, but found the stage an 
irresistible vocation. 


Sarpov’s last popular comedy, L’Oncle Sam—a 
disagreeable and exaggerated satire upon American 
women—was not licensed during the Administra- 
tion of M. Thiers. His successors licensed it, and 
it was a commercial success. “That I can quite 


understand,” said M.. Thiers—talking to a portrait- 


-painter—“ on paie trés-cher les portraits trés-peu 


ressemblants.” 
A new play, by M. Frangois Co the poet, 
has just been accepted at the Paris Voudevills 1 


M. Pav Ferrrer’s Tabarin—the two-act 
comedy now being rehearsed at the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais—contains a good part for Coquelin. The 
other.¢dles are unimportant ones. 


Art the Francais they have just begun the re- 
hearsals of the Zaire of Voltaire. M. Pierre 
Berton and Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt are rehearsing 
in this piece. 

Tue Jean de Thommeray of Messieurs Emile 
Augier and Jules Sandeau contained, as the reader 
may remember, ore character such as has rarely, 
if ever, before been presented on the boards of the 
Théaitre Francais. The explanation is that the 
piece, until within a very short time of its comple- 
7 was meant for the Theatre of the Porte Saint 

tin. 


At the Théatre de Cluny they have soon with- 
drawn M. De Launay’s version of Balzac’s Cousin 
Pons—which was not well adapted for the theatre 
—and they have substituted for it the well-worn 
but continually effective Closerie des Genéts of 
Frédéric Soulié, 


Sarpov’s Ganaches, at the Paris Vaudeville, is 
drawing large audiences, though it is now but 
indifferently acted. The heroine's part is played 
with much exaggeration, and the actor who 
come from Russia to replace Lafont has not suc- 
— in throwing Lafont’s memory into the 
shade. 


Ir is doubtful whether Desclée’s letters—in the 
possession of M. Alexandre Dumas —will suffice to 
make a volume, especially when there have been 
subtracted from them some which are too inti- 
mate for publication. Of these last, one, which is 
cae y remarkable, was written only a very 
éw days before her death to a friend of M. Mon- 
tigny’s, who consented to be her executor. 


Tue old Royal Theatre of Copenhagen is a 
proaching its last days. The almost sacred build- 
ing where Hans Andersen made his childish débiit, 
where Ohlenschliiger was crowned and glorified, 
where Thorwaldsen gesent away in death, will 
be closed on June 1, and almost immediately 
afterwards pulled down. It is hoped that the 
handsome theatre that already rises at its east side 
will be ready -by next season. The acting is a little 
less brilliant than in the days of Phister and Fru 
Nielsen ; but Wiehe, Fru Nyrop, and Fru Erhard- 





Hansen ably support the reputation of the house. 
Certainly in not one of our English theatres is such 
exquisitely-combined acting, modest and satisfac- 


tory in all its divisions, to be i 

Re b! , seen as here in 
On Monday the Court Theatre will produce a 

comedy, by Mr. Frank Marshall, called Dprighton, 


and founded on Mr. Branson Howard’s American 
play Saratoga. To-night, at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
a new travesty of Guy Mannering, by Mr. F. ©. 
Burnand, will be represented. Malle. Favart will 
continue to play in On ne badine pas avec ! Amour 
at the Princesss Theatre till Tuesday next, when 
she appears in M. Augier’s one-act comedy, Le 
Post-scriptum, and in La Nuit de Mai. M. Got will 
commence his six performances on Thursday in Le 
Gendre de M. Poirier. Mr. Wills's historical play, 
Charles the First, will be revived at the Lyceum 
Theatre on Monday, June 1, Mr. Irving appearing 
as the king. The performers who represented La 
Fille de Madame Angot at the Gaiety Theatre will 
next week transfer the opera-bouffe to the boards 
of the Globe Theatre. Mont Blanc, the new 


comedy at the Haymarket, will be prod 
Monday next. ; 4 <ienras Co 


Tue Alhambra Theatre has represented with 
great success the English version of La Jolie Par- 
use. The French libretto was remarkable for 
nothing but indecency; the English book is not 
even indecent. But the music of M. Offenbach 
is flowing and graceful, and several of the numbers, 
such as the finale of the first act and a brindisi in 
the second, will catch the popular ear. And as 
the performers sing and act with unusual spirit, 
the jor ane will doubtless prove very accept- 
able to the class of persons who enjoy this 
sort of entertainment. 


A MORNING performance will take place to-day 
of Mr. H. J. Byron’s succesful somal, dn Ameri- 
can Lady. This play deserves further notice than 
we have yet been able to give it, being written in 
excellent style and with good knowledge of dra- 
matic effect; and the ve characters being 

. Joh 


very well played by n Wood and the 
author, 


Mr. J. W. Anson, treasurer of the Adelphi 
Theatre, had a benefit on Thursday last, when a 
large number of the theatrical profession lent him 
their assistance. The benefit of Mr. J. L. Toole, 


who is going to America, took plac Thursda 
and Frida . : oe hoes 4 


» Mr. Toole appearing in some of his 
best-known characters, onl Be, Heney Irving re- 
citing a poem called “The Uncle.” The last- 
named actor will read a descriptive piece named 
“The Last Days of Herculaneum,” at a compli- 








mentary performance given to Miss Isabel Bate- 
man, on Saturday, May 30, 
MUSIC. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERT—MDME, ESSIPOFF, 

Ir is not often that we have the opportunity of 
peer y «Bn début so completely successful as 

that of Mdme. Essipoff at the New Philharmonie 
Concert last Saturday afternoon. We confess 
that we went to hear her with no ordinary 

expectations, Not only had the German musical 

newspapers for some time past been unanimous in 

her praise, but it was reported that no less an 

authority than Dr. Biilow considered her the - 
greatest female pianist in-Europe. An artist who 

comes to this country preceded by such a reputa- 
tion as this has a severe ordeal to undergo in 
making a first appearance, especially before 
audiences with whom the impression of such 

masterly playing as that of Dr. Biilow is still 

fresh. Under such circumstances to have not 
only equalled but surpassed the highest anticipa- 

tions formed concerning her is indeed a triumph ; 
and such, we can honestly say, was the result of 
our first hearing of Mdme. Essipoff. 

This young lady comes from St. Petersburg, 
and is a pupil, and also the second wife, of the 
well-known and esteemed pianist Leschetitzky. 
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She chose for her first appearance before an Eng- 
lish public wer owe concerto in E minor, and 
solos by Mendelssohn, Liszt, and Rubinstein. 
Long before the end of the first movement of the 
concerto the pianist’s success was a certainty. It 
is indeed difficult to of her playing exactly 
as we feel about it, without appearing extravagant. 
To a beautiful touch she unites an absolutely 
faultless technique, which is fully equal to all the 
demands of the modern school of ; her 
accuracy is so unim' le that during the 
whole afternoon we did not detect one wrong 
note in the most difficult passages; in gradations 
of tone she unites a masculine power with femi- 
nine delicacy ; her cantabile playing is charming, 
and her phrasing and rhythm are perfect. And 
to this catalogue of excellencies there still remains 
one more, and the highest of all—soul. Mdme. 
Essipoff is no merely mechanical player. With her, 
technique is simply the means, not the end; and 
the expression and “ reading ” both of the concerto 
and of the smaller solo pieces were so perfectly 
satisfactory, just because they were evidently so 
perfectly natural—full of warmth and feeling, yet 
without the slightest trace of exaggeration. 
Madame Essipoff may unhesitatingly be ranked 
among the very first living performers on her 
instrument. The applause with which she was 
rewarded was as well deserved as it was liberally 
bestowed, 

A few words must suffice for the remainder of 
the concert. Mr. J. F. Barnett’s clever overture 
to A Winter's Tale was the opening, and the 
overture to Le Domino Noir the concluding 
number. A novelty was brought forward in 
Gottfried Linder’s introduction to “ Roswitha,” 
a cleverly-scored but not very interesting piece ; 
and a performance was given of Beethoven’s sym- 
phony in A, which we must honestly say was the 
coarsest and most unsatisfactory to which we ever 
had the misfortune to listen. Madame Regan- 
Schimon, the only vocalist of the afternoon, san 
the “Dove sono” from Figaro, “ Va, dit-elle” 
from Robert le Diable, and two songs by Schubert 
(aécompanied on the piano by Herr Ganz) with 
much taste. EBENEZER PROUT. 





Tae grand concerts given in honour of the 
Czar at the Crystal Palace last Saturday, and at 
the Albert Hall last Monday, being chiefly of the 
character of State pageants, require no detailed 
notice in our chronicle of musical events. At 
the former the great feature was the singing of 
the London contingent of the Handel Festival 
Choir, some 2,500 strong, supported by a full 
orchestra and eleven military Teeth; while the 
Albert Hall Concert relied for its attraction upon 
Mr. Barnby’s excellent.choir, and such well-known 
vocalists as Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Cummings, and Signor Foli. 

Ar the last Philharmonic Concert, on Monday 
evening, a new violinist, Senor Sarasate, made his 
first appearance in this country. He brought for- 
ward a new concerto for his instrument, dedicated 
to him (and therefore presumably written for him) 
by Edouard Lalo, a living French composer, a 
technically clever, but on the whole very tedious 
and uninteresting work. We should prefer to 
hear Senor Sarasate in some better music before 
es a decided opinion with t to 

im, but meanwhile may say that his tone is 
exceedingly pure and of fine quality, his intona- 
tion very accurate, and his command of technical 
difficulties apparently complete. The remainder 
of the ee included the G minor sym- 
phony of Mozart, Beethoven’s No. 8 in F, the 
overtures to Meeresstille and iska, and vocal 
music by Mr. Santley and Herr Gustav Walter, 
from Vienna. The last-named gentleman, in the 
air “QOonstanze” from Mozart's Seraglio, showed 
himself not only the of a fine voice, but 
a trained and accomplished artist. 

Herr Ernst Paver’s three interesting Histori- 
cal Performances of Pianoforte Music at Hanover 
Square Rooms came to a close last Monday. The 





excellent pianist’s research and versatility were 
alike shown in the programmes, which comprised 
aecnteee of Scarlatti, Sebastian Bach, Emanuel 

h, Couperin, Rameau, Handel, Haydn, Cle- 
menti, Mozart, Dussek, Hummel, Field, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Heller, Thalberg, and Liszt. 


Bacu’s “ Magnificat” was ormed for the 
first time in England on Tuesday evening last by 
the Borough of Tochiny Choral Association, con- 


ducted by Mr. Richard Payne, at the Assembly 
Rooms, Stoke Newington. 

Tuts afternoon’s concert at the Crystal Palace 
will consist exclusively of French music, and will 
include among other interesting numbers a selec- 
tion from Berlioz’s much-talked of but seldom 
heard symphony “ Romeo and Juliet.” 


Tue Signale says that Madame Adelina Patti 
has concluded an engagement with the Comic 
Opera at Vienna for next season. 


News comes from Bayreuth that Wagner's un- 
dertaking has made another decided step forward. 
In consequence of further assistance received from 
the King of Bavaria, funds are now available for 
the complete stage decorations, scenery, cos.umes, 
&e. The scenery will be from designs by the 
ne J. Hoffmann, but, by his own wish, will 

painted, not by himself, but with his co-opera- 
tion by the court scene-painters of Coburg, the 
brothers Briickner. The necessary contracts have 
been already concluded; as also have those for 


“the preparation of the —— with the machi- 
o 


nist dt in Darmstadt, and for the completion 
of the house itself with the architect Briickwald 
from Leipzig. The costumes will be prepared 
from drawings by J. Hoffmann. 


THE musical critics of Augsburg report that the 
last winter has been exceptionally rich in the pro- 
duction of new pieces, and in the number and ex- 
cellence of the concerts that have been held in 
the old imperial city. Handel’s Alexander's Feast 
was revived in the early part of the season, but it 
did not meet with the admiration among the 
younger part of the audience that had been anti- 
cipated, and it seems undeniable that the more 
recent composers are held in higher esteem in 
Germany generally than the older classical com- 
posers. At Augsburg, at all events, the rising 
generation apparently listens with most satisfac- 
tion to Beethoven, Spohr, and Mozart. 

Tue annual meeting of the German St. Cecilia 
Society, the principal aim of which is the culti- 
vation of classical church music, will this year be 
held at Ratishon, on August 8 to 5. The pro- 
gramme announces ten performances of this sacred 
music, seven of which will be held in the churches 
in connexion with the ordinary services of the day. 
The magistrates of Ratisbon have placed the 
townhall at the disposition of the society for its 
public meetings, and the directors of the Bavarian 
railways announce that return tickets available for 
a week will be issued for the benefit of strangers 
wishing to attend the festival. 

A Nationa Society of Music has been formed 
in France with the view of producing the works 
of unknown, or but little known composers. The 
musical composer labours under great difficulties 
in making his work known to the public. He must 
find in many cases a theatre, an orchestra, singers, 
and musicians before his creation can assume a 
definite form, and these can only be gained by a 
great expenditure—a consideration that often 

revents the uction of real works of genius. 

e National Society of Music undertakes the 
carrying out of the composer's ideas, so that the 
public may be able to judge of his talent, which, in 
the present state of things, is often ignored because 
he has no means of displaying it. It has a concert- 
room, an orchestra and singers, and announces 
concerts of entirely new music. 

Guiicr’s Iphigenia auf Tauris is being acted 
with great success pigft Royal Theatre of 
Copenhagen. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


A CORRESPONDENT points out that the “ un- 
published” letter of Keats given to the world b 
the me ray a a is to be found verbatim 
in the present Lord Houghton’s Lafe, Letters, and 
ee of John Keats, vol. i. p. 87, ed. 
0 . 


Tue Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery was published on 


Thursday. From it we learn that twelve dona- 
tions have been received during the year; 
these include—a marble bust, by Mr. Joseph 


Durham, of Sir George Pollock; Stewardson’s 
ortrait of George Grote, painted in 1824; Sir 

m. Beechey’s portrait of the Right Hon. Geo. 
Rose; Sir Harbottle Grimston, by Sir Peter 
Lely; a small profile, sketched in lead pencil 
upon paper, by Joseph Bonomi, in 1857, of David 
Livingstone; also portraits of Thomas, first Lord 
Denman, Charles, third Earl Stanhope, Sir Chas. 
Hanbury Williams, Nigga ues Fox, third 
Lord Holland, &e., &c. e purchases include 
Sir Peter Lely’s portraits of James Butler, first 
Duke of Ormond (ie 42/.), and Thomas Butler, 
Earl of Ossory, his son (also price 42/.), Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's portrait of Sir William Black- 
stone (price 1571. 10s.). Other additions by pur- 
chase are paintings of James II.; George IL, 
and his consort, Caroline of Anspach, in corona- 
tion robes ; Lord Campbell; John Philpot Curran ; 
Charles Edward Stuart (Count of any), and 
Louise his wife, by Pompeo Batoni; and a small 
ores drawing of Henry Stuart, Cardinal of 

ork. 

We note also “a half-length figure, with vene- 
rable white beard, weari erie yellow garment, 
and holding a stick in his hand ” said to be “Old” 
Thomas Parr; and a painting “in the school of 
Sir Peter Lely” of Barbara Villiers, Duchess of 
Cleveland. The trustees also acknowledge further 
donations of autograph letters, written by persons 
whose portraits are clready in the Gallery: these 
com letters from Sir M. I. Brunel, W. S. 
Landor, Elizabeth Barrett, Lord Byron, T. Camp- 
bell, James Ward, Coleridge, J. Wilson Croker, 
C. J. Fox, Sir D. Wilkie, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Queen Anne, Robert Harley Earl of Oxford, and 
Lord Holland. Of George Grote, in addition to 
a characteristic letter, are several specimen pages 
of his Greek and philosophical writings, e 
number of visitors to the Gallery last year was 
60,047, 


Tue Venus of Milo seems tc afford a perennial 
source of fond occupation to some le; among 
them, M. Claudius Tarral, of Paris, who has all 
along maintained that she must have originall 
stood resting on one of the Terms brought wit 
her from Milo, and as he with some others believes 
found with her. In this spirit he made a restora- 
tion of the statue, which he vindicates by certain 
other figures of Venus in this attitude, of which 
also a new —— was found last year at Pompei. 
A photograph of the Pompeian statuette obtained 
by him has just been communicated to the Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions, by M. Ravaisson, of the 
Louvre, who, however, Sian pledged to a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the original attitude of 
the Venus, produced at the same time photographs 
of an unpublished marble group in the Villa 
Borghese, at Rome, in which Venusis represented, 
as he considers the goddess from Milo to have 
been, with Mars standing on her left, and—but that 
does not appear to disturb his comparison—Cupid 
on the right. M. Ravaisson took the opportunity 
of announcing that he would shortly lay before 
the Académie authentic unpublished documents 
relative to the discovery of the statue in Milo, a 
promise which cannot be too soon fulfilled. Mean- 
time, for those who desire to see the hopeless con- 
flict of opinion, not to say evidence, which at 

mt surrounds the Venus, we would recom- 
mend the newly published memoir of Professor 
Preuner, of Greifswald, tiber die Venus von Milo. 
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wonderful journal even 
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By A MERCHANT. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of Mr. 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES'S “PRO. 
BLEMS of LIFE and MIND, Firat Series, 
“The Foundations of a Creed.” “Vol. T. is 
now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries, 





THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM : Its Foua- 
dations contrasted with its Superstracture. By W. R. 
GREG. ‘Thirll Edition: With a New Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 15s. , 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. GREG. 
Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. xxi—308, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of CREATION oni the 
EARTH. By T.L.STRANGE. Demy 8vo. ; 


THE LEGENDS of the OLD TESTAMENT 
Traced to their Primitive Sources. By T. L. STRANGE. 
Demy 8vo. : eM {Nearly ready. 


THE UNITY of CREATION. A Contribu- 


tion to the Solution of the Religious Question. By F. K. 
KINGSTON. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, wea ae : 


SPANISH REFORMERS of TWO. OEN- 

IES, from 1520, their Lives and Writings, according to 
the late B. B. Whiffen’s Plan, and with the use of his 
Materials. Described by E. BOEHMER, D.D., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. with Narrative of the Incidents attendant upon the 
Republication of “ Reformistas Antiguos Espafioles,” and 
a Memoir of B. B. Whiffen, by Isaline Whiffen.’ Roy. 8vo, 
pp. 232, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De Sten . A 
aoe oot are ~ nog | Baty, eitéa by al Docu- 

ents an npu’ tters from the Pri 
REW ABOMIBALD 


of the Family of Beyle. AND 
PATON. Crown 8vo. ~ Ummediately. 


“ A book which is sure to be widely read.”—Standard. 


THREADING MY WAY: Twenty-Seven 
to . 
ne aAmnehee ee 


“ A very pleasant little book.” —Saturday Review. 


ANNUAL REPORT of SCIENCE and IN- 
DUSTRY for 1873. Edited by SPENCER F. BAIRD, with 
the assistance of Eminent Men of Science. Demy 8vo 
pp. 846, cloth, 9s. : 


THE ENGLISH GIPSIES and their LAN- 


GUAGE. By CHARLES G. LELAND. Second Edi 
Crown 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, 7s. 6d. —_, 


A pe RRSIAN ~ ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
CTIONARY. By E. H. PALMER, 

Professor of Arabic at the University oe on ~— 
(Jn the press. 

THE DATHAVANSO; or, the History of the 

Tooth Relic of GOTAMA BUDDHA in Pali Verse. Edited, 

with an English Translation, by MUTU COOMARA 
SWAMY, F.R.AS. Demy 8vo. [Immediately. 


SUTTA NIPATA,; or, the Dialogues and Dis- 
courses of GOTAMA BUDDHA (2,500 years old). Trans- 
lated from the oe Pali, with Notes and Introduction, 
by MUTU COO SWAMY, F.R.A.S. Crown 8yo. 


Wastty. 
THE CHINESE CLASSICS, Translated into 
inglish, itl i Explanatory 
By JAMES LEGGE, DD. LL ‘ ToL Il. The : P shpeer 
Works of Mencius. (Jn the press. 


THE RAMAYAN of VALMIKT. Translated 
into English Verse by RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH, M.A., 


Principal of Benares College. Vol. IV. 
cloth 18s. _ IV. Demy  8vo, pp. 440, 


Copies of Vols. I. and II. are still 
also Vol. IIL. at 15s. still to be had at 18s, each, 


HISTORY of INDIA, Hindu, Buddhist , and 
Brahmanical. Forming the Third Volume of the “ History ~ 
of India from the Earliest .’ By J. TALBOYS 
WHEELER. Demy 8vo, with Maps illustrating the Aryan 
Conquest, the Invasion of Alexander the Great, the Empire 
of Magadha, &c. (Jn the press. 

A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
DRAVIDIAN, or SOUTH-INDIAN FAMILY of LAN- 
GUAGES. By the Rev. R.CALDWELL, LL.D. A Second, 
Corrected, and Enlarged Edition. (Jn preparation. 

WATER ANALYSIS. A Practical Treatise 
on the Examination of Potable Water. . ° 
LYN, MRCS. and E. 1. OHAPMAN.” Thiei Mdition, 
Revised and Enlarged by J. A, WANKLYN, M.R.C.S, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. . mmediatel y. 

Th. OOFEEE, Bsc COCOA. A Practical 

ise on the Exa: tion of Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa. B 
J. A. WANKLYN, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. ttn the press. . 

ON BEER. A Statistical Sketch, By M. 

VOGEL. Feap. 8vo, pp. 88, cloth limp, 2s. 
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